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EDITORIAL 


FACING REALITY and developing spiritual maturity are two 
ideas reiterated in several articles appearing in this issue of the 
Review. While each writer, priest, layman, and religious discusses 
a different topic, from a different point of view, they all express the 
need of maturely facing reality in the light of supernatural values. 
Perhaps this is because the seriousness of our times calls for mature 
thinking, spiritual motivation, and decisive judgment. The simul- 
taneous development of psychological maturity and spiritual maturi- 
ty, in the supernatural sense of the term, is the ideal of the Christian. 


While psychological and spiritual maturity are not essentially 
dependent upon each other, they mutually help one another. Psycho- 
logical maturity is an asset in striving towards perfect manhood 
and growth in Christ. Religious ideals provide values and a goal, 
requisites for personal integration. 


Psychological maturity is an integration of sense, emotions, intel- 
lect, and will operating in unity under the direction of the will or 
ego. The perfectly integrated personality may be compared to an 
orchestra with all its instruments playing in harmony under the 
direction of the conductor. Without sensitive affection (sense and 
emotions) man is deprived of the tools of living; without spiritual 
affection (intellect and will) there is anarchy. Were perfect inte- 
gration possible the result would approximate that state of integrity 
which man enjoyed before the fall. Because of the fall and the very 
structure of personality, maturity is combined with a certain im- 
maturity. 

Psychologists list as chief signs of maturity: (1) the ability to 
view oneself, one’s environment, God, and others objectively; 
(2) the ability to distinguish between absolute and relative values; 
(3) the ability to freely initiate one’s actions and to assume personal 
responsibility for them; (4) the ability to forget oneself in an effort 
to give and sustain the life of body and the life of the spirit. 


The ability to view oneself in an objective light presupposes 
certain detachment in an effort to reach a distinct goal regarded 
as valuable. The mature man looks at himself objectively and 
acknowledges his potentialities, his weaknesses and his strength. 
He sees others in much the same way. The mature man regards 
his environment for what it is — something outside himself. It no 
longer determines his actions which now spring from a spiritual 





center around which he has integrated his whole being. The mature 
Christian knows that God is the source of his natural and super- 
natural life and his final goal. He, therefore, strives to imitate 
Christ and moves toward God through the exercise of his intel- 
ligence, will, and freedom. 

The mature individual regulates his life by principle. He dis- 
tinguishes between absolute and relative values and incorporates 
into his life freely chosen aims and a hierarchy of values. The 
mature man, spiritually motivated, overcomes natural selfishness by 
consecrating himself to God to be used as an instrument in giving 
and sustaining the life of the spirit in forms of the apostolate, pray- 
ing, teaching, or serving the needy. Through the use of his human 
powers, quickened and sustained by grace, the mature Christian 
practices habitually the two great virtues — charity and prudence. 
Charity, according to St. Thomas, directs man to his last end; 
prudence points out the means of reaching that end. 


Doctor Charles Odier, a well known psychologist, says that the 
last stage in passing from adolescence to maturity consists “in pass- 
ing wholesomely from affective realism to the acquirement of a feel- 
ing of interior value, to the feeling of autonomy.” In achieving 
this maturity the spiritual life can play an important role. The 
consciousness of God’s presence within the soul gives the assurance 
of inner security. It brings about the intensification of the theo- 
logical virtues and their acts which transcend and perfect human 
maturity, thereby enabling the Christian to live in supernatural 
security. He knows that God is his Father; why should he fear? 
Faith assures him that he is of infinite value, because the only Son 
of the Father died to redeem him and bring him to life eternal. 
This is living the doctrine of spiritual childhood. The very an- 
tithesis of infantilism, it is the crown of Christian maturity. The 
Little Flower practiced it. The doctrine of filial adoption is the 
core of Abbot Marmion’s teaching. To live this doctrine calls for 
super-maturity, the work of grace. 

Man’s progress towards natural and spiritual perfection is a 
gradual development of his human powers transformed by grace. 
It moves from the biological level to the psychological sphere of 
human acts, and finally to the level of virtue. ‘The grace of bap- 
tism progressively integrates the affective life of a mature man who 
becomes a child of God.” As this integration becomes more per- 
fect, he personally experiences each of the mysteries of Christ. 
Such a one may confidently say, with St. Gregory of Nazianzen, 
“The consequence of them all [the mysteries] is my perfection, my 
restoration, my return to the innocence of the first Adam.” 


Sister Teresa Ann Doyle, O.8.B. 





Apostolic Centennial Year for Kansas 


Reverend John Stitz 


THE STATE OF KANSAS in observing its one hundredth birth- 
day is giving signs that it has become a standard bearer as a mem- 
ber of the Union. This became evident when the Catholic bishops 
of Kansas took the lead in launching a working program to send 
lay missioners into the home and foreign missions. The age of the 
lay apostolate as emphasized by the popes in recent decades and 
stressed again by Pope John XXIII was capitalized in Kansas in 
June of this year with the departure of the first Papal Volunteers 
for Latin America. Also, by late summer, Kansas laity will be 
joining the ranks of the Extension Volunteers to work in pioneer 
projects in Oklahoma and Texas. 

Supervising this state-wide program are the Most Reverend Ed- 
ward J. Hunkeler, Archbishop of Kansas City in Kansas; the Most 
Reverend Mark K. Carroll, Bishop of Wichita; the Most Reverend 
Leo Byrne, Coadjutor of Wichita; the Most Reverend Frederick 
Freking, Bishop of Salina; and the Most Reverend Marion Forst, 
Bishop of Dodge City. 

One of the areas outlined in the Papal program for Latin America 
was “a substantial increase in the role of the lay apostolate.” Last 
summer the Pontifical Commission for Latin America in Rome 
issued the document, “‘Papal Volunteers for Apostolic Collaboration 
in Latin America.” The document clearly defines the role of the 
laity to assist in helping those in need. The program was to pro- 
vide leadership guidance for the Latin Catholics, that they in turn 
may become apostles to their home and foreign missions. 

Father John Considine, M.M., director of the Latin American 
Bureau, N.C.W.C., in his pamphlet, “Latin America Calls for 
Lay Volunteers” says, “This document from Rome is a candid 
call for lay volunteers to assume their full responsibility among 
the priestless millions in many parts of Latin America. As Cath- 
olic theology teaches us, this role of the laity to cooperate with 
the clergy is a normal and basic duty throughout the Church of 
God. In this instance in Latin America, the desperately grave 
needs in many areas have created an emergency which makes the 
layman’s service extraordinarily important. 

“All those who experience concern for the difficulties which the 
Church is facing in Latin American countries,” this document 
states, “are aware that the greatest single obstacle is the distressing 
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shortage of priests and religious. Hence the continuous preoccupa- 
tion of the Pontifical Commission, of CELAM, and of all those con- 
cerned with the future of the Catholic religion in Latin America to 
encourage the inflow of many apostolic workers into those coun- 
tries.” 


Kansas Laity Answer the Call to Serve 
As Missionaries in Latin America 


The Kansas answer to this call for brother members of the 
Mystical Body was personified in a group of eighteen members of 
the laity volunteering for three years as lay missionaries to Latin 
America. On June 11, the eighteen departed from their respective 
Cathedrals to make a three-day retreat, and on June 15 they were 
enroute to South America. On the following Sunday, June 18, 
at an early morning Mass, the group knelt in the Basilica of Our 
Lady of Guadalupe in Mexico City where they surrendered them- 
selves to their mission for the Church under the patronage of Our 
Lady of Guadalupe, Empress of the Americas. 

The first chapter in the story of this historical event of the 
Catholic Church in Kansas deserves the reader’s brief review. 

Shortly after the Pontifical Commission had sent its report to 
the Bishops of the United States, a Wichita, Kansas priest, Father 
Michael Lies, and his twin sisters, Margaret and Betty, made an 
extensive fact-finding tour of Central America and of the upper 
regions of South America. This tour began at the shrine of our 
Lady of Guadalupe in Mexico City with a privileged Mass at the 
high altar. Their travel took them through the Central Americas, 
Venezuela, along the Amazon in Brazil, Peru, and Colombia. For 
two months they traveled, visting with bishops, missionaries, and 
lay people, rich and poor. Their visit to Lima was highlighted 
with a personal interview with the Apostolic Nuncio, the Most 
Reverend Romulo Carboni. A conference in Lima with the Mary- 
knoll Fathers revealed an interest in lay apostles from the United 
States to help them in a parish of 30,000 souls, plus some national 
social service projects. There were many demands for skilled lay 
apostles, such as aid with credit unions, cooperatives, health clinics, 
teaching, catechists, and other social service helps. No question 
remained in the mind of the Wichita group as to the very demanding 
need for trained help. 

A brief stop at Iquitos, Peru, making possible a visit with Cana- 
dian lay apostles working with the Franciscan missionaries, stirred 
their desire still more to bring home a message of appeal. Across 
Brazil along the Amazon they visited Manaos, site of the convent 
for native sisters established by the Precious Blood Sisters of 
Wichita. At the mouth of the Amazon, a prolonged visit in Belem 
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proved fruitful and prophetical. A city of 400,000 people located 
close to the equator, Belem had every earmark of areas described 
by the Latin American Bureau as areas in need of apostolic assistance. 

In Belem, they were welcomed by representatives of the Most 
Reverend Archbishop Alberto Ramos, the Redemptorist Fathers, 
and the Precious Blood Sisters. Here lay apostles were wanted to 
open a health and medical program which eventually would lead 
to the opening of a hospital. There is no Catholic hospital, as we 
know it, on the entire Amazon. 

The trio came home to Kansas filled with a desire to recruit 
laity to come to the assistance of the American missionary laboring 
in the Latin Americas. Father Lies visited his bishop, the Most 
Reverend Mark Carroll. His Excellency gave approval to recruit- 
ing lay help for the two specific missions who had asked for assistance, 
viz., the Maryknoll Fathers in Lima and the Precious Blood Sisters 
in Belem. 

At this time the bishops of the United States were making known 
through the Latin American Bureau the need for Papal Volunteers. 
The Bureau, under the guidance of Richard Cardinal Cushing of 
Boston, and the Extension Society of the Catholic Church in the 
United States, under Albert Cardinal Meyer, Chicago, joined hands 
in a program to recruit and train lay apostles for the home and 
foreign missions. Every archdiocese and diocese was asked to ap- 
point a Lay Volunteer Representative to organize the program 
on a local level. 

In early spring of this year the bishops of Kansas met and agreed 
upon a mutual program for a state-wide basis, and further, to accept 
the invitation from Lima, Peru, and Belem, Brazil. If all goes well, 
they plan to organize the Papal Volunteer program on an official 
basis in 1962 with a Central American bishop who has called for 
help, the Most Reverend Robert Hodapp, S.J., of the Diocese of 
Belize, British Honduras. As a preliminary, the bishops this year 
helped recruit needed teachers for schools of the Diocese of Belize. 

The directors appointed by the bishops were: for Wichita, 
Father Michael Lies; Salina, Father Robert Vering; Dodge City, 
Father Henry Husmann; and Kansas City, the author, Father John 
Stitz. The bishops asked the Catholic colleges in the State to ap- 
point institutional representatives to collaborate with the lay direc- 
tors in the program. These representatives are: St. Mary of the 
Plains, Dodge City, Father Husmann; Sacred Heart College, 
Wichita, Sister Loretta of the Precious Blood Sisters; Marymount 
College, Salina, Sister Thomas More, S.S.J.; St. Benedict’s College, 
Atchison, Father Denis Meade, O.S.B.; Mount St. Scholastica Col- 
lege, Atchison, Sister Mary Noel, O.S.B.; Donnelly College, Kansas 
City, Sister M. Sylvester, O.S.B.; and the St. Mary College, Xavier, 
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Sister Thomas Aquinas, S.C.L. In each diocese, a lay committee 
assists the lay director in addition to the college representatives. 

The immediate recruiting and formation of four Kansas teams 
of men and women resulted in the departure in June of the eighteen 
lay apostles for South America, plus four lay teachers from St. 
Benedict’s College and a married couple from Salina for British 
Honduras. 


Requirements for Papal Volunteers 


Due to the spontaneous response of the bishops to the appeal 
of the Holy See and their mutual request to their laity, the Kansas 
program is considered by the Latin American Bureau as a pioneer 
or pilot project, with the first teams to take to the field according 
to the mind of the Holy Father. 


Important to the program are qualified Catholic lay people who 
are willing to contribute three to five years of their lives to a very 
pressing cause. These qualifications have been listed by the Pon- 
tifical Commission: 1) Probity of life; 2) Practical knowledge of 
Catholic doctrine; 3) Practical knowledge of leadership techniques; 
4) Knowledge of the special activity to which the Volunteer’s team 
is dedicated; 5) Practical understanding of Latin American culture; 
6) Speaking knowledge of either Spanish or Portuguese. Except 
for the latter two, these requirements are the same for Extension 
Volunteers for the home missions. 


The mutual effort of the Priest Director and the Institutional 
Directors, along with the Lay Committees, gives the Kansas program 
a blanket coverage to inform and instruct on the lay apostolate. 
Interested personnel can be directed into any form of the apostolate 
they desire, namely home or foreign missions. The principal need 
of the Home or Extension program at present is for catechists, 
teachers, and nurses. The first lay workers from Kansas will join 
this program on August 21, when the Liturgical Conference opens 
in Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. The bishops feel that the work of the 
Home Missions and the encouragement of participation will within 
a few years provide considerable numbers of lay apostles for foreign 
missions. Not only will the Extension Volunteers contribute to the 
important work of the Church in the United States during their 
one year mission, but this will add to the reservoir of a greater 
number of trained Catholic laymen. 

The colleges of Kansas provide basic courses for the apostolate. 
These courses are adapted to fulfill the requirements in the report 
of the Pontifical Commission. On all campuses, active units of 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, Praesidiae of the Legion of 
Mary, and other recognized Catholic-action groups are organized 
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to provide spiritual and apostolic formation for college students, 
future leaders. 

The present group of Papal Volunteers is sponsored by indi- 
viduals or groups throughout the State. Most of the sponsors are 
parishes have “‘adopted a lay apostle” for support. This ideal 
form of support provides for a mission awareness to spread through- 
out the parish. 

The initial enthusiastic response to the Holy Father’s plea is 
indicative of the spirit of faith in Kansas Catholics. Geographically 
the heart of the United States, once a missionary area, it now turns 
to share its Faith with others in this special apostolate. Since the 
Catholic Faith came to Kansas, there have been numerous sons 
and daughters becoming missionaries as religious, but now the laity 
take seriously their role in bringing ‘“‘the Gospel to every creature.” 
There is well founded confidence among the Kansas hierarchy that 
the next hundred years will be as fruitful for others as the past 
century has been for Kansas. 


UNIVISION 
and the Apostolate 


The second half of the twentieth century is called the atomic age, the 
space are, the electronic age. It is a time when imaginative dreams be- 
come realities, when man greatly expands his horizons and shrinks his 
world. The video image is the most important symbol of the age. This 
means that millions of individuals with no communication among them 
become one as they view television. It has been said that this ““UNIVIS- 
ION is the Mystical Body in reverse — one man with one body and mil- 
lions of heads.” 

The Catholic today with apostolic ideals ought to use these develop- 
ments in science to expand his zeal to global proportions. He ought also 
to employ every communication media to reach as many people as possible. 
Now is the time to broadcast the Christmas message and to bear witness 
to the good news. It is high time to respond to the angelic message of 
Easter morn, “Go and tell.” 

The Popes in recent times have urged Catholics to use the new media 
to present to the minds and hearts of men the teachings of Christ and 
His Church. Pope Pius X has been quoted as saying he would willingly 
sell his ring, his crosier, and his pectoral cross to support the Catholic 
press. One reading the Boni Pastoris of Pope John XXIII gets the idea 
that he would be willing to do all this, plus, perhaps, selling his tiara, for 
radio and television. 





Discovery of Reality and Response 
To Value Are Educational Goals 


Robert G. Hoyt 


UNTIL VERY RECENTLY my attitude toward commencement 
speakers* as a class has been a mixture of irritation and patience, 
which is the only civilized attitude toward an evil which for some 
reason is regarded as a necessary one. As a high school and college 
graduate, as a quondam teacher, and as a newspaperman for some 
years, I have heard many commencement speakers, but I can’t re- 
member what any of them said. 

Recently, however, and particularly in the past week or so, I 
have found my attitude changing, this for reasons which will be 
obvious. I still harbor certain subversive thoughts as to whether 
commencement speakers are really functional or purely decorative, 
like the gargoyles in medieval cathedrals, but this viewpoint has 
now softened considerably, and I begin to sympathize not only with 
the graduates who must suffer but also with the chosen instrument 
of their suffering, the speaker. 

Perhaps I can illustrate the reason for the broadening of my com- 
passion through an experience I had last week on a flight to the 
West Coast. By careful maneuvering I got a window seat and 
when there weren’t too many clouds I deliberately stared out at 
the mountains and lakes and plains and towns and cities passing 
below. I had a definite purpose in mind: this was a new experience, 
most of this part of the country was new to me, and I felt that as 
a semi-professional writer I really ought to produce a thought for 
the occasion, some kind of generalization on or insight into what it 
meant to live in these United States. I will let you measure for 
yourselves the extent of my success. As we were beginning to re- 
duce altitude for the landing at Seattle, I turned to my seatmate 
and passed on to her the fruits of my contemplation. I said: “It 
sure is a big country, isn’t it?” 

The problem of the commencement speaker seems to me to be 
at least roughly parallel with that of the continental air traveler, 
in that by the nature of the occasion he is invited to take all reality 
and all of life for his province and to produce some comment there- 
on which is both majestic and meaningful. In my view, if you say 


* This address was delivered at the Commencement Exercises of Mount St. Scholastica 
College, May 26, 1961. 
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that education is the proper theme for the occasion you have still 
not narrowed the subject noticeably. I am not able to appreciate 
any definition of education which marks it off sharply from life, 
makes it a department of life or a preparation for life. In biology, 
if I am not mistaken, the presence of life is most clearly indicated 
by the activity of growth. So also with our human minds and 
souls. To the extent that we have ceased to learn, to grow intel- 
lectually and spiritually, to that extent we have already died. 
We say that truth and being are convertible terms; so also, in a cer- 
tain sense, are education and life. 

But I would like to say something more about education than 
that it sure is a big subject and very important. And I would like 
to proceed first by way of negation, dealing with certain operative 
misconceptions of education which I believe to be prevalent and 
dangerous though unacknowledged and never articulated. 

Of these the first is the utilitarian attitude toward education, 
which conceives of it as a tool for getting ahead in life, for making 
a success measurable in dollars or in the acquisition of status or in 
other external counters. I am not going to waste a great many 
words on this crudely materialistic view of the life of learning; you 
have heard it analyzed and rejected on many another occasion by 
men more eloquent than I. But I would not have it understood 
by this that I think this is a fading or inconsequential misconception. 
Every year or two our government, with the uncritical cooperation 
of publishers and publicists, drives home to members of the newly 
eligible generation that if they will go to college they can expect to 
make $100,000 or $200,000 more in their lifetime than if they close 
up their books after high school. This is an excellent example of 
the elevation of a merely statistical fact to the level of a controlling 
principle. It is also a fine example of how to take the real value 
out of a thing by putting a price on it. As a card-carrying Utopian 
idealist, I like to dream of a college recruitment campaign based on 
other values than money, which would suggest to young people 
that if they get a good education they won’t need as much in the 
way of material goods as their less well-educated contemporaries. 

There is another misconception of education which I think is 
just as crudely false and which may be as prevalent as the materi- 
alistic one. This is the idea of education which conceives it in terms 
of a chrome-plating process, covering its subject with an impene- 
trable and highly polished armor. This is an idea of education 
which does not so much open the way to deeper experience but 
closes off its subject from really entering into experience. It pro- 
duces, not people hungry for reality, humble before it, eager to 
penetrate it, but rather it produces culture vultures, men and 
women who pride themselves on the ability to classify and label 
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things, to put people, books, ideas into categories — not for the 
sake of clarity and intellectual order, but simply for the sake of 
being up to date, of being “right,” of knowing what is currently 
“in.” Those who have more or less completed the process of educa- 
tion so conceived are no longer capable of being puzzled, or at least 
of showing to others and admitting to themselves that they are 
puzzled. All the more so, they are incapable of being filled with 
wonder. I think one could measure the quality of one’s education 
in some part by asking oneself: Has my education made it easier 
or harder for me to feel the complexity, the unexpectedness, the 
newness and the grandeur of reality? 


Power to Experience Reality 


A little later I will talk about education and the power of taking 
action, but let me first dwell a little longer on education and the 
power of experiencing reality. I suppose we all remember child- 
hood occasions when it suddenly entered our heads that the world 
is real. I think most children at one time or another have a more 
or less confused intuition of being, of the radical difference between 
being and nothingness. Those of you who are fresh from your 
metaphysics and psychology will detect that I am moving out of 
my depth, and I am very happy that the etiquette for this occasion 
does not permit you to raise your hand and correct the professor. 
Nevertheless I want boldly to assert that most of us are better 
philosophers before we begin our formal education than after we 
have completed it. In that first flash of intuition we grasp how 
strange it is that the world should be. We are frightened by the 
sudden realization of our own separateness and individuality, but 
even more, I think, by the sudden awareness of the pure existence 
of things, of the world as a whole — not because it is huge, not be- 
cause we don’t know its nature and laws, but simply because it 
is there when, as we dimly realize, it didn’t have to be. Perhaps 
I am romanticizing, or perhaps I am just rehashing some Chester- 
tonian platitudes; but I think it is natural and human for us to ap- 
prehend the mystery of being, to see very clearly that the earth 
we walk upon and the sun that warms us and all the fantastic array 
of creatures around us demand to be explained, that they could 
come to be and to be maintained in existence only by some un- 
fathomable decision and some enormous thrust of power. 

It should be the business of education to preserve and develop 
this sense of awe, to strengthen it by introducing the student to the 
richness and diversity of creation. It should still be possible, when 
one has reached the dignity of the graduate, to wake up in a state 
of amazement over the mere phenomenon of returning to consci- 
ousness from the little death of sleep — not to speak of the miracle 
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that our planet and the solar system have survived the night. 
What actually happens is very different, of course. We wake up 
conscious mostly of the need for a cigarette and a cup of coffee. 
As for the solar system, that has been explained by Newton, with 
modifications by Einstein, and it survived because of the laws of 
thermodynamics; there is therefore no longer any need to be curious 
about it, and it would be unsophisticated to think it in any way 
marvelous. 

What has happened, of course, is not that the mystery of reality 
has been explained. Rather, the poet-and-philosopher who existed 
in the child has been eliminated in one way or another, by being 
starved or ignored or ridiculed into silence. Many things have 
contributed to this result: the dailiness of life, our own limited 
powers of elevated thought, our sinfulness that clouds our vision. 
But I would insist that education itself, or the misconception of 
education which I am trying to delineate, must in most cases assume 
a major share of the responsibility. Needless to say, it is not only 
the metaphysical urge which is blunted by formalism in education, 
but every acknowledgment of mystery, of depth, of differentness. 
Every day artists, writers, musicians strive toward novelty and 
uniqueness, and every day they are followed up by pedants putting 
them into schools and movements for the sake of the convenient 
and orderly instruction of the young. 

Let me here insert a small parenthesis. I am afraid that this is 
beginning to sound like an attack on education, which would be a 
most inappropriate thing at a ceremony like today’s. On the other 
hand, I do think it appropriate at this juncture, for graduates, 
parents, teachers, and mere observers, to remind themselves of how 
delicate is the process of education, of how easily we can mistake 
its true goals. I have been a teacher myself — in a sense, both as 
a father and as a journalist, I still am a teacher — and it seems to 
me that no other activity provides so much material for the examina- 
tion of conscience. Like every teacher, I sometimes wonder just 
how much damage I have done to my students. I therefore feel 
some obligation to remind the graduates that a certain proportion 
of mis-education is present in all formal education, and that a first 
responsibility of the graduate is not only to commit himself to 
further learning, but also to begin testing and correcting and com- 
pleting what he has already learned. 

One more word on the subject of education and experience. 
There is no reason in the world to think that Catholic education is 
in any way exempt from the particular fault I am describing. On 
the contrary, there are reasons to fear that Catholic education is 
peculiarly subject to the temptation of formalism. The Catholic 
mind is characterized by an overriding respect for truth, by a reali- 
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zation of the great stakes involved in the preservation and handing 
on of truth, and this most specifically in religion, theology, phil- 
osophy, psychology, and literature. Paradoxically, this leads us too 
easily into the very techniques and practices least adapted to bring- 
ing truth to life in the mind of the student. The Catholic student 
is indeed fortunate who has not encountered in the teaching of 
religion a nervousness amounting sometimes to insecurity, a cer- 
tain over-emphasis on verbal precision, on the repetition of con- 
secrated formulas, the reduction of Christian morals to a set of 
negative prohibitions and of Christian dogma to a set of logical 
apologetic arguments. To preserve the truth, we tend to inject it 
with formaldahyde in the fear that if it is left alive and kicking it 
will lead the student astray. We are unfortunately far /ess con- 
cerned about the danger of what might be called the heresy of bore- 
dom, the heresy of knowing all truth and finding it uninteresting 
or irrevelant. There is an article in the current issue of The Atlantic 
magazine by a teacher of a college course in composition in which 
she discusses what she calls the mask her students wear when cer- 
tain kinds of questions come up in class. As a teacher of history 
and literature at the high school level I have encountered a very 
similar phenomenon; it occurred whenever questions of value or 
morality or the ultimate interpretation of life rose in the discussion. 
It was not a mask of surface conformity covering secret rebellion 
against the Catholic view of life. Rather, it was a mask of polite 
interest covering a conviction, born of experience, that whatever 
human situations may arise there is a Catholic answer already pre- 
pared for it, an answer which is cut-and-dried and irresistible and 
which must not be doubted on pain of the loss of faith — whatever 
that is. In my brief years of teaching I found only one student 
able to articulate this attitude — or rather, an attitude which was 
just one step further “‘advanced.” He told me he had come to 
regard the Church as a power system, and the doctrine of the 
Church as an admirably ingenious instrument for the preservation 
of its power. I’m sure he didn’t invent this interpretation for him- 
self on the basis of observation, but rather acquired it from read- 
ing; on the other hand, once he had encountered the idea, he found 
all too frequent evidences for it in the evasion of difficulties, in the 
mechanical or formalistic presentation of doctrine, in the imposi- 
tion of slanted versions of past or current history. 

Again I acknowledge that these are rather unpleasant consider- 
ations to offer you on this day, and again I urge that they are never- 
theless very relevant to the occasion. They are also relevant to 
the view of education I am advancing. I think of education as 
being essentially a progressively closer and more comprehensive 
contact with reality. We are born with the capacity to become 
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conscious of ourselves and through experience to discover some part 
of the truth about ourselves and the outer world. The purpose of 
all formal education is to sharpen and intensify this capacity to 
experience reality, but the actual effect of education is very often 
to insulate us from the rawness of true personal experience, to give 
us the answers instead of helping us to discover them. One peren- 
nial failure of education — which is not a failing of particular 
educators, but rather of fallen and finite human nature — is the 
failure to realize the infinite difference between answers that are 
given and answers that are discovered. 

After some reflection, the only practical moral I can discover 
in all this is that at commencement one should be dissatisfied, still 
seeking. This is not perhaps an inspiring moral, but I think it is 
a perfectly valid one. 


Power to Experience Moral Values 


I will introduce the second, and I asure you the briefer, part of 
my presentation by means of a quotation from an Episcopalian 
prelate, Suffragan Bishop Philip F. McNairy of Minnesota. Last 
week at the annual convention of the laymen and clergy of his 
diocese, Bishop McNairy talked about President Kennedy’s Peace 
Corps. He said that the President’s call for a Peace Corps “‘places 
the Church under judgment.” “Now it would seem,” he said, 
“that due to the fact that we have been unwilling to accept our 
marching orders from our Lord, the government must assume one 
more of our defaulted responsibilities, and tax us to do at the 
secular level what we did not do in the name of the Prince of Peace.” 

What the Bishop said in this context seems to me to have a 
relation to some observations I am going to venture about educa- 
tion and the power to act. Much of what I have said so far could 
be interpreted as endorsing the very attitude I profess to reject, 
that of the culture vulture, the mere appreciator. But when I speak 
of the power to experience reality, I want to imply also the power 
to experience the moral imperatives that rise out of human nature 
and the situation of man. And in this area again I think there 
exists a misconception of education, particularly of Catholic educa- 
tion, which is pervasively present and radically wrong. 

It is always acknowledged in discussions of the philosophy of 
Catholic education that its aim is not only to acquaint the mind 
with truth but also to engage the will, to encourage the practice of 
the virtues. It is right here, in the ‘connotations which this last 
phrase has acquired, that I find a false note. We speak of the prac- 
tice of the virtues very much as we speak of the practice of music, 
or the training of an athlete. The object of this practice has be- 
come exclusively or exaggeratedly the perfection of the self. 
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Implications of the Church’s Social 
Teachings Need Emphasis Today 


In the current issue of The Catholic Mind, Father Louis Twomey 
of Loyola University of New Orleans provides several scorching 
pages of documentation for this view. Taking as established the 
notion that Christian education works toward the “harmonious de- 
velopment of the whole man,” he pointed out that the “whole man” 
is not only an individual with personal rights and obligations, but 
also a social being, who is “‘by nature destined to work out his salva- 
tion within that complex framework of relationships established in 
the religious, political, economic and cultural institutions which 
make up... society.” It is Father Twomey’s thesis that Catholic 
education has so far conspicuously failed to train its subjects to 
accept the implications of this situation and to practice the virtues 
proper to man as a social being. And in demonstration of the point 
he asks a number of exceedingly awkward questions. 

For example: “How explain the fact that in the Western world, 
communism has made its deepest inroads in those nations with 
Catholic foundations and traditions? .. .” 

“Why among the newly-emerging African nations does the 
Church find itself in a precarious situation mainly in areas formerly 
the colonial possessions of countries with Catholic culture? And 
this after decades of missionary effort?” 

“Where were the priests and nuns and the educated laity dur- 
ing the agonizing decades when the little people of Cuba were either 
forgotten or deplorably ground down as virtual slaves for the rich 
land owners, the cattle ranchers, the American corporations, and 
for the well-scrubbed, well-heeled elite in Havana? Why was it 
left to a wild man like Fidel Castro to capture the imagination of, 
in his language, ‘the humble people,’ to win their loyalty, and then 
stand by the side of Nikita Khrushchev to hold out to them the 
perverted type of salvation?” 

Father Twomey also comes closer to home: ““What American 
Catholic can deny that so many Catholic schools on every level of 
the educational hierarchy will accept atheists, agnostics, Protestants 
and Jews who are white, but not even the most highly qualified 
Catholics who are Negro?” 

“How explain that very many Catholic hospitals receive white 
patients, however complex their ethnic composition, but not Negro 
patients, however grave their ailment?” 

And he asks also about the hostility of many American Catholics 
toward labor unions, their suspicious hostility toward the very idea 
of building a peaceful world order, toward the work of agencies like 
UNESCO, and even toward the assertion that the Gospel is relevant 
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to the social order, that the Church has a license to pronounce on 
moral aspects of social questions. 

Father Twomey concludes from this and other evidence that 
there has been a failure to instruct Catholics in the social teachings 
of the Church. Without questioning his conclusion, I would prefer 
to put it another way. I have spoken of education as a means to- 
ward deepening and broadening our contact with reality. Now it 
seems to me that the virtues which are most relevant in this con- 
text, the theological virtue of charity and the cardinal virtues of 
prudence, justice, and fortitude, are not merely means toward the 
avoidance of sin, are not only qualifications of our concrete actions, 
but that they are primarily modifications of or improvements on 
our apprehension of reality; to be virtuous is to give the right response 
to real values. But I don’t want to become involved in technical 
psychological analysis and in distinctions between the will and in- 
tellect and the cognitive and affective powers. Whether one puts 
it as Father Twomey does, that Catholics by and large have not 
been adequately trained in Catholic social doctrine, or as I have 
suggested, that in our education we have not brought out the full 
implications of the virtues, the fact is that we have been grossly 
blind to raging injustices and intolerable disorders. As in conse- 
quence, as Bishop McNairy suggests in his comment on the Peace 
Corps, it has often been from the camp of secular humanism that 
the initiatives have come that should have flowed out of the spirit 
of charity, the understanding of justice and the imperatives of 
prudence. 

I do not wish to multiply obligations. Most of those suggested 
so far have already been spelled out more than adequately by the 
magisterium, and I would predict that shortly there will be revealed 
a new and more precise articulation of these in the forthcoming 
encyclical of Pope John. But what I want to emphasize in closing 
is not the obligation to practice virtue but the fulfillment that 
comes from the practice of the virtues, the social virtues as well as 
the private ones. The Christian virtues are creative, they rush in 
to fill up voids, they build peace by building order and harmony. 
“The command to love,” writes Thomas Merton, “creates a new 
world in Christ. To obey that command is not merely to carry out 
a routine duty; it is to enter into life and to continue in life. To 
love is not purely righteousness, it is tranformation from brightness 
to brightness as by the Spirit of the Lord.” 
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Etienne Dupuch 


SIXTY-NINE YEARS AGO the Midwest of the United States 
was still an outpost frontier of the nation. Life was hard and rough. 
St. John’s University, from which the priests who laid the founda- 
tion of the Mission in the Bahamas were drawn, was only a collec- 
tion of small, poorly-heated buildings. During this period a num- 
ber of young priests contracted tuberculosis. Several of them died. 

A brilliant young cleric, Father Chrysostom Schreiner, vice- 
president of the University, was among those stricken. The Abbot 
sent Father Chrysostom to St. Paul to consult a doctor who, after 
taking one look at him, pronounced what might be considered a 
death sentence: “Father,” he told him, “you must get beyond the 
frost line before winter or you'll be under it by spring.” 

The same train that took Father Chrysostom back to St. John’s 
carried a letter to the Abbot from the Archbishop of New York 
with a petition from a small group of Catholics in Nassau, the capital 
of the Bahamas, asking that a resident priest be appointed to the 
Island. Up to that time they had been served only by visits from 
diocesan priests of New York who came to Nassau mostly during 
the winter months when a few tourists were at the Royal Victoria 
Hotel, then the only hotel in the island. This hotel was built dur- 
ing the Civil War and was patronized by men who ran contraband 
to the rebels in the South. Rhett Butler, the leading male character 
in the well-known novel, Gone With the Wind, reputedly lived and 
frolicked there. 

When Father Chrysostom told the Abbot the doctor’s verdict, 
the Abbot handed him the petition from Nassau and commissioned 
him to make an investigation. The Bahama Islands were so re- 
mote from Minnesota in those days that no one at the Abbey had 
ever heard about this distant British colony. Father Chrysostom 
told me later that he kept confusing the Bahamas with Bermuda. 

Father Chrysostom was not in Nassau long before he sent his 
report to the Abbot. Hatred of the Catholic Church was so strong, 
he stated, that it would be impossible for a priest to live there alone 
in such a hostile atmosphere. This was understandable in the light 
of the colony’s history. The name of the capital city, Charles 
Town, so called by the early settlers who were subjects of Charles II, 
was changed by Protestant acclamation to honour the ascent to 
the throne of William, the non-conformist Prince of Orange and 
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Nassau. Father Chrysostom ruled out the thought of having a 
resident priest. 

It would be difficult for anyone who did not live through this 
period to understand conditions in these islands nearly seventy 
years ago, and so I must digress for a moment to tell you what I 
know of it. I grew up in Nassau as a member of the Plymouth 
Brethren — a rabid Catholic-hating Protestant group. I believed 
that Catholic priests were direct agents of the devil and that nuns 
were equally evil people. 

This was a widespread belief among Protestants when I was a 
boy some fifty years ago. The Baptists and Methodists were strong- 
ly entrenched. The Church of England, foster mother of the 
American Episcopal Church, still demanded that kings and queens 
of the United Kingdom take the “oath against Transubstantiation” 
at their coronation. To talk of an Anglo-Catholic Church was al- 
most treason. Stripped altars and the absence of candles and 
statues were the order of the day. Today all Anglican churches in 
Nassau except the Cathedral are “High Church.” But fifty years 
ago the Anglican gravitation back to the Catholic liturgy and prac- 
tice was still confined to the universities. 

This was the kind of religious climate Father Chrysostom found 
when he landed in the Bahamas on July 2, 1891. Such conditions 
existed not only in Nassau but were present everywhere in the 
Islands. All the islands were rabidly Protestant — and that meant 
they were militantly anti-Catholic. 

In those days there was a great deal of doubt as to where Co- 
lumbus had landed on his first voyage of discovery to the new world. 
Several places claimed the distinction. Most people favored Cat 
Island, so much so that in some of the old deeds Cat Island is re- 
ferred to as San Salvador. 

Father Chrysostom thought that this was incorrect. He was 
convinced that Columbus had landed at Watlings Island which 
then bore the name of the notorious pirate, Watling. Before re- 
turning to the Abbey in Minnesota he decided to charter a sloop 
and follow the course he was convinced Columbus had taken on his 
first voyage of discovery. 

All went well until one night. As the sloop “Rebecca” neared 
Conception Cay, she sprang a leak and went down in the shark- 
infested waters. Only the tip of the mast was showing when the 
sloop settled on the bottom. All night Father Chrysostom and the 
crew clung to this bit of mast. Then and there Father Chrysostom 
made a solemn promise. He told God that if he were spared he 
would know that it was His wish that he should give his life to the 
Bahamian people. 
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When dawn broke they managed to get into a water-logged 
dinghy, and they reached Conception Cay. For the next three days 
they lived on water extracted from thatch palms and ate the heart 
of these palms for food. On the afternoon of the third day a small 
sail boat came into sight. It was on the outward tack — going 
away when the marooned party finally managed to attract the 
boatman’s attention. The boatman took Father Chrysostom to 
San Salvador. 


Missionary Fulfills His Promise 


Father Chrysostom had made a promise to God. It was not 
an easy promise to keep but his sturdy life on the frontier in Min- 
nesota stood him in good stead. The son of a great hunter and 
guide, Father Chrysostom told me that as a child his only com- 
panions were the children of wild red Indians. He remembered 
the last great massacre of whites by Indians in the area. Most of 
the whites were scalped by the Indians. At the time his father was 
away on an expedition, but the Indians loved him and so they 
spared his family. Father Chrysostom was so young at the time 
that all he could remember was the great excitement as the Indians 
came and went from his father’s house. 

The years in these islands were hard for Father Chrysostom and 
the small group of priests who joined him in the mission. He lived, 
however, not only to see the foundation of the mission well laid, 
but he was also instrumental in having the Legislature recognize 
Watlings Island as the landing place of Columbus. In 1926 the 
island was renamed San Salvador by Act of the Legislature. 

A few years before Father Chrysostom died he retired as head 
of the mission and went to live at San Salvador where he planned 
to write a book on the first Columbian voyage. He did not have 
time to write the book. For one early morning in 1926, neigh- 
bors, not seeing him stirring, went to the house to find out if he 
were ill. They found him lying peacefully on his humble cot. 
His work completed, his heart had failed during the night, and 
silently, while his flock slept, his spirit had embarked on its last 
great adventure. 

For thirty-seven years Father Chrysostom had been faithful to 
his promise to God. He was laid to rest on a hilltop on the spot 
where he always believed an Indian may have struck the light that 
was to be a beacon for the dawn of a new world. 

Upon Father Chrysostom’s retirement to San Salvador, Father 
Hildebrand Eickhoff was sent to Nassau to administer the mission. 
He served in the Bahamas as religious superior from 1924 to 1928. 
He brought youth, vigour and enthusiasm to the task and, with 
the backing of such priests as Father Bonaventure Hansen, already 
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a veteran and a really great missionary in the Bahamas, he started 
building an aggressive structure on the foundation laid by Father 
Chrysostom. His four years in the Bahamas were very fruitful for 
the mission. To Father Hildebrand must go the credit for launch- 
ing a new era in Catholic life in the Islands. 

The change of approach was well timed. Looking back over 
the years, one can readily see the guiding hand of God in using 
this militant priest to shape a new pattern for the mission. 

Resistance to the Church continued for years after Father Chrysos- 
tom’s death. Each island to which the mission spread had to be 
taken by siege. 

Father Bernard Kevenhoerster succeeded Father Hildebrand as 
superior and he was later created the colony’s first Bishop. 

I recall when Bishop Bernard decided to extend the mission to 
Long Island, he detailed Father Arnold Mondloch for the job. Anti- 
Catholic feeling at the island was so strong that the people refused 
to lease or sell land or rent a building to the Church. So Father 
Arnold bought a station wagon. He lengthened the body of the 
van, built an altar, kitchen, and bedroom in it, and landed at the 
island with this van. 

Mosquitoes and sandflies nearly ate him alive at night, but he 
persevered. When he died in 1944, he had built several magnificent 
churches, a third of the population was Catholic, and the Church 
was respected by its Protestant neighbors. 

During World War II the Duke of Windsor, who was then Gov- 
ernor of the Colony, selected Father Arnold to supervise emergency 
services in the Out Islands and when he died, His Royal Highness 
publicly proclaimed him a great missionary. 

Father Cornelius Osendorf was his assistant during this period. 
He took over the work when Father Arnold died and some years 
later Her Majesty the Queen appointed him an officer of the Most 
Excellent Order of the British Empire in recognition of the work 
done by this team for the Out Islands. He is now Pro-Vicar- 
Apostolic of the Bahamas. 

I knew the battle of the mission was nearly won when I saw Sir 
George Roberts, president of the Legislative Council and an ardent 
Methodist, take a group from his church in a truck to the Priory 
grounds to sing Christmas carols for Bishop Bernard, whose gentle, 
saintly manner endeared him to everyone. Sir George told me 
afterwards that one of the happiest moments of his}life was when 
the singing of the carols was over, the venerable Bishop left his death- 
bed to receive him at the top of the stairs and to thank the group 
for the visit. Before Christmas Bishop Bernard died and was buried 
in a plain pine coffin. Among the chief mourners were Sir George 
and other Protestant leaders. 
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The Church has made a long march in the short lifetime of two 
generations. The Plymouth Brethren, of which I was a member, be- 
lieve that a man is “saved” by divine revelation. Their creed is 
based on the doctrine “believe in the Lord Jesus Christ and thou 
shalt be saved.” It is just as simple as that. 


A man is supposed to feel something stirring inside his soul at 
the moment he is saved. The Plymouth Brethren lead rigid lives. 
No movies, no tobacco, no liquor, no dancing, no games on Sunday 
are allowed. Life for them is supposed to be a drab existence 
stripped of all normal pleasures. 

It is a small sect. But only those who publicly declare they are 
“saved” are taken into the inner circle. These select few break 
bread and sip wine from a common cup at communion. They sit 
in a circle and the bread and wine are passed from hand to hand. 
Only those accepted into the inner circle are prepared for heaven, 
and these are supposed to make a direct transition from earth to 
the foot of the throne. All others are damned and condemned to 
eternal torment. 

Interpretation of the Bible is also based on divine revelation to 
the individual. When a man is “saved” he feels that he is in direct 
spiritual communication with God Himself. If two of the brothers 
disagree on a point in Scripture, the one who loses the argument 
in the flock is likely to establish a branch of his own and take his 
followers with him. This trend is also noticeable in the Baptist 
community with the result that we now have a St. John’s Church 
of Particular Baptists. 

Until 1875 the Anglican Church was the official religion of the 
Colony, and it was restricted to low church observances. The 
Church was supported by public funds and at public functions the 
Bishop of Nassau ranked next to the Governor. In 1875 the Dis- 
endowment Act was passed by the legislature and the Church of 
England was cut adrift from the state. But, in order of official 
precedence, its bishop is still listed second to the governor and so 
it still tries to claim the distinction of being the official Church of 
the Colony. Official services are still held at the Anglican Cathedral. 


Catholic Church Wins Recognition 


Today, the position is being successfully challenged by the Cath- 
olic Church. Until recent years only the Bishop of Nassau was 
recognized at official functions. But at official banquets for Her 
Royal Highness the Princes Margaret and His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Edinburgh, our Bishop Leonard Hagarty was among the 
guests at the head table, sharing official recognition with the Bishop 
of Nassau. Although the Chief Justice is second to the Governor 
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in the official hierarchy, the two bishops, by courtesy, take precedence 
over the Chief Justice in the order of precedence by protocol. 

At the ceremony of opening the Legislature by the Governor, 
Sir George Roberts, president of the Legislative Council and an elder 
of the Wesleyan Methodist Church, now seats our Bishop with his 
chaplain in the front row of private seats along with the Bishop of 
Nassau. On the Queen’s birthday, when the Governor holds a Levee 
and receives homage from citizens in the name of the Sovereign, 
Bishop Hagarty is among the selected group invited by the Governor 
to stand with him. This is called being given the right of “private 
entree.” All other citizens line up in a queue and bow to the Gover- 
nor as their names are called and they pass in review. 

Vigorous young Bishop Leonard has broken down the last bar- 
riers to the spread of the mission in the Bahamas and today the ex- 
pansion of the Church is spectacular. 

When I was a child the Low Church group dominated «ne Ang- 
lican Church. There were two High Churches — St. Agnes’ and St. 
Mary’s — in Nassau, and they outdid the Catholic Church in forms 
and ceremonies. But the Bishop and the Dean of Nassau always 
adhered to the Low Church and they kept them in the background. 

One of my earliest recollections was the time when the Reverend 
R. K. Bennett first introduced candles to the altar at the Low Church 
of St. Matthew. The congregation was so incensed that his sexton 
slapped the glasses off his face right in the church. 

By 1919 the High Church movement in England was so strong 
that a high churchman, Roscow Shedden, was sent to Nassau as 
Bishop and he proceeded to introduce the thought that the Anglican 
Church was not Protestant — that, in fact, it was Catholic. He 
resigned in 1919 after a series of misfortunes and returned to Eng- 
land because he felt his work was not being blessed. 

His administration resulted in a serious split in the congregation 
at Christ Church Cathedral. Many members left and went to 
other churches, but the more sturdy members of the flock took 
their case to the Supreme Court of the colony and the Chief Justice 
handed down a decision requiring the Dean of the Cathedral to 
hold a service at certain hour for low churchmen and another 
service at another hour for the High Church flock. 

Gradually the High Church, or Anglo-Catholic movement, has 
taken over completely. A low service is still held on Sundays at 
7 a.m. but at 9 a.m. the Dean holds a service which he calls “instruc- 
tion for the young.” This is High Church and it means that the 
young people are being reared in the High-Church tradition. But 
even the remnant of Low Church members at the Cathedral now re- 
gard themselves as Anglo-Catholics. 
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Some time ago I received a letter from the Bishop of Nassau 
strongly protesting against the fact that I always refer in The 
Tribune to the Catholic Church and the Anglican Church. He 
argued that this placed his Church at a disadvantage because its 
members were also Catholic. The letter demanded that in future 
I refer to our Church as the Roman-Catholic Church and to the 
Anglican Church as the Anglo-Catholic Church. This communica- 
tion was signed by the Bishop and every Anglican minister in the 
diocese. 

They knew me well enough to realize that if they pressed the 
issue I would point out that under the Act of the Legislature by 
which they are incorporated they are described as the Church of 
England. And so they have wisely left well enough alone. They 
are apparently blissfully unaware of the fact that gradually these 
vacuous claims to Catholicism are confusing their flock with the 
result that some of their most intelligent young people are now 
coming into the Catholic Church. 

When I became a member of the Church thirty-five years ago, 
I was the first Catholic to sit in the House of Assembly. Up to 
that time the Presbyterians, a small but wealthy and powerful 
group in the community, had for generations produced some of the 
colony’s most outstanding men in the legislature and government. 

At the present time there is not a single Presbyterian in the 
legislature or the government. Today there are four Catholics in 
the House of Assembly which is the elected branch of the legislature. 

Many years ago Queen’s College, a Methodist school, and the 
Grammar School, conducted by the Anglicans, were rivals for first 
place in the high schools in the colony. Our St. Francis Xavier 
Academy was the Cinderella in the pattern. Some time before 
World War I the Anglican Church closed all its schools because it 
did not want to face the growing demands for integration. Queen’s 
College, however, continued a rigid segregated policy and became 
supreme. The Catholic Church steadily expanded its educa- 
tional program on an integrated basis. 

Queen’s College in time felt obliged to lower the racial barriers, 
whereupon a group of wealthy parents took their children away and 
established St. Andrew’s College, which is operated as an all-white 
school on a completely private basis. 

Percentage figures are still more impressive. The 1953 census 
shows that during the previous ten years the Catholic Church scor- 
ed an increase in membership of 5.04 percent, the Anglicans 0.15, 
while the Baptists dropped 1.65, Methodists, 0.55. Other groups 
lost 5.53, the “‘no religion” group dropped 0.04, while those who did 
not state a religion dropped 5.43. The momentum of growth has 

(Continued on page 127) 





Nature and Grace in Religious Life 


Sister Teresa Ann Doyle, O.S.B. 


CONFRONTATION WITH REALITY on the natural and on the 
supernatural level is the keynote of Father Gleason’s book, To Live 
Is Christ.* The subtitle of the work, “Nature and Grace in the 
Religious Life,” clarifies the main thesis: “Normally speaking,” says 
the author, “‘a healthy personality is the best basis for a healthy 
spirituality, and a healthy personality requires relatedness in giv- 
ing, in generosity and self-donation” (p. 25).¢ 

Valuable for its theological insights into the meaning of religious 
life and for its application of the best in modern psychology to per- 
sonality development in community life, the book recommends it- 
self to all religious. Superiors and those primarily responsible for 
the formation of religious will find the work especially helpful. 

To Live Is Christ, as the title suggests, penetrates the heart and 
the mind of the liturgy which, in the words of St. Paul, is the heart 
and the mind of “Jesus Christ, the Incarnate Word, yesterday, to- 
day, and forever.” In his introduction Father Gleason says: “It 
is impossible to fully understand the religious life, the life of Chris- 
tian perfection, unless we relate it to the Incarnation of the Son of 
God” (p. ix). Christ is not only the unique example of every virtue, 
but in Him we “live and move and have our being.” The author 
repeatedly stresses the fact that the Christian is “grafted” in Christ 
in virtue of the Mystical Body and that his thinking and willing 
is a “real prolongation of the thinking and willing of the Incarna- 
tion” (p. xi). 

Chapter one, whose title “That They May Be One,” is taken from 
St. John’s Gospel, establishes charity on a theological basis. Chari- 
ty is not so much the queen of the virtues as it is the core virtue in 
the Christian and the religious life which has the twofold object, 
love of God and love of neighbor. Just as Christ is the mediator 
of the love of the Father for mankind so the Christian is expected 
to mediate His love to others. The Blessed Trinity itself is the 
wellspring of charity, the foundation of the Christian and the re- 
ligious life. ‘As the Three Persons of the Blessed Trinity com- 
municate with one another in eternal joyfulness” (p. 11), so the 
Christian, and especially the religious, ought “to meet others in a 
genuine communion in which both enter into the common stream of 
grace which moves toward the Eternal City” (p. 13). 


* TO LIVE IS CHRIST: Nature ‘. Grace in the Religious Life. R. W. Gleason, S.J. 
New York: Sheed and Ward, 1960. xi, 180. $3.00. 
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Charity understood as a theological virtue, in the Johannine sense, 
and in the light of St. Paul’s teaching of the Mystical Body, is the 
Christian’s way of seeing and loving Christ in his neighbor. Charity 
viewed in this way eliminates the artificial wall of separation between 
growth in holiness and an increase in apostolic effectiveness and 
brings into harmony the apparent conflict between personal values 
and the demands of common life. For the spirit of sacrifice which 
the apostolate and the common life entail fosters union with God 
and personal spiritual fulfillment. 


Charity Is the Core Virtue 


While all ascetical striving, thinking, and acting ought to be 
motivated by the theological understanding of charity, unfortunate- 
ly this is not always the situation. A moralistic attitude toward 
charity deprives it of light, warmth, and sweetness. Instead of 
fostering unity, the goal of charity, it makes, particularly in large 
communiities where its members are pressed with a multiplicity 
of activities, for a veneer of cordiality which neither touches the 
heart nor the lives of others. When a dogmatic understanding of 
common life, which has its exemplar in the Blessed Trinity, united 
and communicating with one another in a spirit of joy, is lacking, 
community life degenerates into a mere collectivism. 

Father Gleason attributes this moralistic attitude toward chari- 
ty which fails to understand the meaning and significance of com- 
mon life to faulty training. He urges, therefore, that in the train- 
ing of religious emphasis be placed on a dogmatic understanding 
of common life and that it be made clear that the common life is a 
function of charity. His approach to’ the spiritual life is positive 
and authentically humanistic yet deeply liturgical in the real sacra- 
mental sense of the term. Man comes to God through Christ. A 
concept of fraternal charity, says Father Gleason, “which would 
by-pass humanity in order to reach God is an implicit denial of the 
Incarnation of the Son of God” (p. 12). 

Since grace builds on nature, good human material, as Pope Pius 
X observed, is a prerequisite for developing well-balanced, generous 
religious capable of growing in love of God and man. It is in reality 
no charity to the individual and an injustice to the community and 
to the apostolate of the Church to accept postulants who could not 
make a healthy adjustment in the outside world. While in the 
early stages of religious life they may appear to have made an ad- 
justment, they are incapable “‘of those free and open relationships 
which create an agape, or community of love” (p. 28). They can- 
not face reality or accept even the slightest responsibility. Unable 
to resolve conflicts or make decisions, they frequently end in a state 
of paralyzed inactivity. 
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On the other hand, contends Father Gleason, it is important 
that superiors and other religious recognize the value that people 
today place on social organization and that the normal individual 
feels a sense of responsibility to contribute to the common good. 
It is a matter of prudence that religious be encouraged to discuss 
community matters on the “same informed level of any other pro- 
fessional group” (p. 29). St. Benedict, who lived in the sixth cen- 
tury, long before the days of the development of psychology, was 
aware that a frank and sincere exchange of views is essential to a 
healthy community life. ‘Whenever weighty matters are to be 
transacted in the monastery,” he says, “let the Abbot call together 
the whole community.” 

Since adulthood is desirable in community life, every effort 
ought to be made to develop maturity in religious. Father Gleason 
devotes the next two chapters to growth and maturity. He calls 
attention to the fact that adaptation is a sign of organic life. Sur- 
vival on all levels of life is dependent on the ability to make adapta- 
tions. The Church reasserts her vitality as a living organism 
through adaptation. The change in the Eucharistic fast and the 
Lenten fast, the provision for evening Mass and for the Easter Vigil 
are all attempts to meet the needs of our times. A religious communi- 
ty, the Church in miniature, ought to follow her example in making 
adaptations to changing circumstances and culture. 

In discussing adaptation Father Gleason makes a distinction be- 
tween principle and pietistic practices, between authentic traditions 
and customs, between the spirit and the letter of rule and regula- 
tions. He emphasizes the urgency today of making prudent adap- 
tation in religious life. 

Many of the customs practiced in religious life at the present 
time are outmoded. They were gracious manifestations of a former 
culture but appear to young people in our day to be stilted, artificial, 
and ridiculous. Instead of producing the spirit and effect they did 
in an older generation, they not infrequently have the opposite effect. 
Young people are generous and sincerely interested in the spiritual 
life and in the apostolate of the Church. They are realists and 
want to know what effect the discipline to which they subject them- 
selves will have on their intellectual and spiritual maturation. 
Generally open and frank, they become impatient with formalism. 
In the world they learned to aspire to initiative, to assume responsi- 
bility, and to think through human procedures, reserving faith for 
divine truth. Many young people today hesitate to enter religious 
life, says Father Gleason, “‘for fear they will lose that objective con- 
tact with reality, that independence of thought which they had in 
the world. They fear...a loss of those personal values which 
they have cultivated at great cost and which they believe to be 
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morally desirable” (p. 30). The author concludes with the remark, 
“Tt is the task of a wise and truly Catholic community to prevent 
such losses through revitalization of the idea and practice of com- 
mon life” (p. 30). 

In discussing Christian maturity, Father Gleason applies to re- 
ligious life points of contemporary psychology in analyzing and 
fostering psychological adulthood. It is important to realize that 
religious life is a life and has accordingly periods of growth, from 
infancy to maturity. Psychological maturity does not always 
coincide with intellectual maturity. While a neurotic and an in- 
fantile character may develop theological, moral, and even spiritual 
values, a well-integrated personality is more likely to develop simul- 
taneously psychological and spiritual maturity. Since grace builds 
on nature, other things being equal, a healthy psyche is the best 
ground for the fruition of the gifts of the Holy Spirit (p. 66). 


Psychological Traits of Maturity 


Among the signs of maturity, as listed by the author, are the 
following: 1) a sense of freedom in dealing with oneself, with others, 
and with God, a freedom from unconscious tendencies or psycho- 
logical blocks; 2) the recognition of the existence of others, apart 
from the delightful or disagreeable feelings they may arouse; 
3) the degree of rationality in judging absolute and relative values 
which may serve as a guide to one’s actions. Maturity requires a 
“definite autonomy.” Until an individual “has developed within 
himself a capacity for self-direction and initiative he has no genuine 
self-possession or adulthood in the true sense of the word” (p. 67). 

Since religious life is a human life it follows the laws of human 
life and human psychology. These laws might well be utilized in 
effecting simultaneously psychological and spiritual maturity. Basic 
to the development of a wholesome relationship to God is a right 
understanding of fear. Not a servile fear but a filial fear is desir- 
able, a fear founded on the love of a person whom we in no way 
wish to offend. Filial fear increases the theological virtues. It 
anchors our faith, our trust, and our love in One who is worthy of 
our oblation and powerful enough to redeem and save us. It has 
been said that when one “enters the domain of unselfish love” he 
has reached maturity. A normal attitude toward religion can help 
in the process toward psychological and spiritual maturity. It can 
also help ward off neurotic fear and neurotic guilt. 

Because of man’s natural possessiveness, forgetfulness of self is 
not easy. It is especially difficult in the spiritual life because of 
the invitation to enter into oneself in order to find God. To pre- 
vent this “inwardness” from becoming a “form of introversion,” 
a preoccupation with self, it is essential that God who is in the 
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depths of the soul be considered as Another and not just our soul 
possession. “It is here,” says the author, “that we recognize the 
supreme ‘normalness’ of the Incarnation, wherein God chose to re- 
veal Himself to us as another at the same time that He reveals 
Himself as the soul of our soul. Christ exists as another with whom 
we can enter into affectionate relationship in our own way. We 
can stand before Him. We can confront Him. We forget our- 
selves in regarding Him outside ourselves” (pp. 77-78). 

Objectivity and contact with reality on the natural or super- 
natural level are characteristics of maturity. The mature man 
recognizes himself objectively, with his defects and virtues. He 
learns to see others objectively as distinct personalities, and he is 
objectively receptive to their views and ideas. Intellectual and 
psychological maturity enable one to move in the structure of re- 
ligious life and prudently to respond to its many opportunities for 
spiritual development. 

The mature individual does not confuse the relative with the 
absolute, nor the accidental with the essential. He also knows how 
to accept responsibility. Training in religious life ought to foster 
these psychological characteristics of adulthood. This may be ac- 
complished by placing greater emphasis on principle and upon the 
motive of love and the imitation of Christ than upon the observance 
of rule, regulations, and outward behavior. Otherwise, says Father 
Gleason, “the religious insight is in danger of being lost and replaced 
by a ritualistic pattern” (p. 88). Religious ought to be encouraged 
to accept personal responsibility for freely adhering to and incorpor- 
ating into their lives freely chosen aims and a hierarchy of values 
(p. 87). These characteristics of adulthood coupled with the grace 
of God will eventually produce the fruits of spiritual maturity. 

Father Gleason studies the vows of religion in the light of the 
Christian’s incorporation into the Mystical Body which is the pro- 
longation of Christ in time and space. Through their vows re- 
ligious dedicate themselves in a special way to the service of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. Through their profession of poverty 
they teach the appraisal of created goods. Just as Christ sancti- 
fied all creation by assuming human nature in His Incarnation so 
everything the religious uses is reconsecrated by passing through 
“the hands of the Incarnate Christ, through His Church,” through 
the superior (p. 104). Poverty frees the religious from attachment 
to material possessions and gradually inculcates a spirit of detach- 
ment from honors, reputation, influence, and even spiritual gifts. 
Poverty leads the religious to seek God alone and to trust in Him 
completely. 

In the chapter on “The Value of Virginity,” the author draws 
freely from the ritual for the Consecration of Virgins. “Today,” he 
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says, “virginity is related to the Incarnation and to the notion of 
spiritual marriage with Christ” (p. 119). Through the Incarnation 
Christ joined Himself with the whole of humanity. He is, more- 
over, the Spouse of the Church. The “virginal marriage of Christ 
and His Church is also symbolic of the state of consecrated virgini- 
ty,” wherein the individual hands himself over body and soul, to 
the Incarnate Christ. Love of Christ and His Mystical Body is 
the motivation and object of virginity. The author also calls at- 
tention to the eschatological meaning and ascetical significance of 
virginity. Just as love is naturally and normally fertile so is vir- 
ginal love. Because of the love of chastity, “the poor will have al- 
ways their servants, the child will always have a mother, and the 
great mass of humanity, Christian and pagan, will always have be- 
fore Jesus an intercessor” (p. 134). 


In discussing the theology of obedience, the author emphasizes 
the fact that religious obedience is an insertion of the will of the 
individual into the will of Christ “still operative in the world” 
through His Mystical Body. “Obedience,” says Father Gleason, “‘is 
a great homage to the Incarnation. Christ lowered Himself to 
take on human nature for us and for our salvation. We in turn 
adore this God made man in His Incarnation and are willing to ex- 
tend our reverence to His extension in time and space, and to the 
superiors who, through the will of the Church, function in the 


Church, His Mystical Body” (pp. 139-140). Obedience is a way of 
spiritual growth. As Christ’s “‘material body” was “an instru- 
ment of grace” so “the voice of the superior is an occasion of 
grace” (p. 140). 


A considerable portion of the chapter “On the Notion of Obedi- 
ence” concerns itself with “caricatures” and a “false mystique” of 
obedience. Immature religious may be inclined to substitute a 
“pseudo-religion of the superior” for a true immolation of oneself 
to Christ. “One does not enter religious life to do the will of one’s 
superior but to fulfill one’s divinely given talents in the order of 
nature and grace, to practice the theological virtues, and to adhere 
to God” (p. 142). St. Thomas subordinates obedience to the the- 
ological virtues which put the soul into immediate contact with 
God. Some well-intentioned religious are tempted “to translate all 
interior acts, even those of the theological virtues spontaneously 
suggested to them by the Holy Spirit, into acts of obedience’’ (p. 
144). The ideal of religious obedience is not to construct a machine 
“capable of anything.” In religious obedience the subject does not 
substitute the will of his superior as an extrinsic thing for the free 
intelligent activity of his consciousness, but accepts the will of the 
superior and freely makes it his own so that he understands and ful- 
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fills it with intelligence and love” (pp. 144-145). Such obedience 
leads to and supports the divine virtue of charity. 

The final chapter, “Confidence in Prayer,” is an illuminating 
and effective treatment of grace. Some writers, says Father Glea- 
son, speak of the supernatural order as if it were an addition to the 
natural order and of grace “as if it were an inert object resting in 
the depths of our souls” (p. 175) whereas the “great gift of grace 
is the inner personal attitude on the part of God. The divine action 
which produces grace in us is similar to an act of a loving affection 
on the part of a human friend. Grace is not a thing, not an im- 
personal block or force; it is primarily a relationship between per- 
sons” (p. 175). The consciousness of God’s presence within the 
soul gives that assurance of inner security, a psychological need of 
all men. Despite difficulties within and without the soul, the lover 
of God knows that in His own way God will lead him progressively 
to psychological maturity and the adult stature of Christ. 


God Alone Gives Inner Security 


This inner security is sometimes disturbed by projecting our feel- 
ing of self-weariness, discouragement, and disgust upon God. 
Spiritual aridity coupled with a loss of the natural buoyancy of 
youth may cause uneasiness and the depressing thought that we 
have squandered grace and are a disappointment to God. At such 


times, Father Gleason reminds us, it is well to recall that God is 
constant in His love. This constancy manifests itself in the Old 
Testament and the New Testament. The motif of Christ’s action 
was always “Come!” He is a “seeing” and “knowing” God who 
at baptism called us to share in His divine life. Our religious pro- 
fession was a response to the loving invitation of Christ, ““Come, 
follow Me.” 

The mature religious faces the reality that all men are sinners. 
This is precisely the reason God sent a Redeemer “conspicuous for 
His mercy.” Religious who fear that through their unfaithfulness 
they have fallen from certain heights in the spiritual life and may 
never again reach the same degree of holiness need only look to St. 
Peter who, even after he betrayed Christ, was restored to an even 
greater intimacy. There is no limit to God’s grace, as Father 
Gleason points out; it operates in countless ways, adapting itself 
to human nature and to individual temperaments. It may take 
the form of a personal appeal to conscience, intellect, memory, or 
will. Grace in early Greek literature from which the word is bor- 
rowed indicated something that shines and provokes joy in the be- 
holder. In Greek the word for grace implies the idea of physically 
leaning over someone. God thus hovers over the soul upon whom 
He has conferred sanctifying grace. ‘The gift which God intends 
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to make to the soul in grace is the gift of His own personality which 
transcends all earthly goods, all earthly vocations, and all human 
desire” (p. 179). 

To Live Is Christ is a small but comprehensive and penetrating 
book. It brings together in a single volume the best in current 
thought on the theology of religious vocation and the vows, on the 
need of adaptation, and the advisability of applying psychological 
principles to the study of religious life. In the chapters on the 
vows Father Gleason relies heavily on the volumes of the Religious 
Life Series, translated from the French and published by the New- 
man Press. Much of the material in the chapters on “The Process 
of Growth” and “Christian Maturity” is taken from two series of 
articles in Review for Religious. The author also draws upon a 
number of studies on the religious life which have appeared in such 
French publications as Vie Spirituelle, Vie Spirituelle Supplément, 
and Nouvelle Revue Théologique. He also quotes such authorities 
as Mersch, Plé, and Rahner. A reader familiar with the spiritual 
writings of Doctor Dietrich von Hildebrand will happily recognize 
echoes of his work in both ideas and expressions. Father Gleason 
pays tribute to Professor von Hildebrand, possibly one of his former 
teachers at Fordham University, as the initiator of the movement 
to renew the theology of marriage. Professor von Hildebrand has 
also given a profound analysis of virginity Jn Defense of Purity and 
in other works. 

To Live Is Christ is a sort of companion to the author’s work, 
Christ and the Christian, and is a valuable contribution to studies 
on the Mystical Body. Theological in approach and practical in 
its application, To Live Is Christ makes possible a deeper under- 
standing of religious life. It also reveals some of the psychological 
causes for a lack of vocations in our time. The religious life proper- 
ly understood and practiced is a joyous life since it is “grafted” on 
Christ in whom we “live and move and have our being.” 
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An address delivered by the Most Reverend Charles-Emile Freppel, Bishop 
of Angers, in the abbey church of Solesmes, at the anniversary observance of 
the death of Dom Prosper Guéranger, March 16, 1876. 


Translated by Rev. Bernard A. Sause, O.S.B. 


Ill. 


The monk is a man of the Roman Church. Assuredly, the whole 
Christian people, priests and laymen alike, must be united to this 
Mother Church and Mistress Church by the bond of obedience. 
That is the divinely established order. This universal Church is 
like an army drawn up in battle array, which moves at the voice 
of the Supreme Commander, to engage in combat with the forces 
of hell and of the world. The purpose of this struggle, which in- 
volves all things here below, is the establishment of the universal 
kingdom of Jesus Christ. 

But in every army there is an elite corps, the King’s guard chosen 
to protect his person. They receive their orders directly from him, 
and dedicate themselves to his cause with singular zeal. To carry 
on the fight in the whole world, the Roman Church must have its 
own special army, widely developed, selected from the best recruits, 
united with the rest of the great army of Christ, but forming a 
special unit to move and act with greater freedom, under immediate 
subjection to the central power. This king’s guard, assigned to as- 
sume the closer protection of the papal monarchy and to furnish a 
bulwark consisting of its own absolute devotion, this military body, 
ever ready to place at the service of the papacy all its discipline 
and bravery, is the body of religious throughout the world, and 
in its most ancient and fullest form, monasticism. 

I shall not dwell here on how much monasticism has contributed 
to extending the influence and bolstering the action of the papacy. 
The history of the Christian world furnishes ample testimony on 
its every page. If the successors of St. Peter have been able to 
establish the reign of Christ in Europe, and to maintain it after 
having established it, it is in great measure because they had at 
their command, in the followers of St. Benedict, helpers who were 
most energetic and submissive because they were dedicated to the 
more perfect life. Every monastery, every abbey was for the popes 
a base, a sort of outpost that guarded the city itself. — Another 
thought: Every time that the spirit of evil sought to bring harm 
on the Apostolic See, it has always begun by attacking this strong- 
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hold, the first at hand, in the conviction that in so doing it would 
be inflicting a telling blow at the center of doctrine and of gov- 
ernment. 

You will easily understand, dear brethren, that to fulfill this 
glorious and fruitful monastic role so successfully, it is necessary 
for the order to remain in direct and immediate relation with the 
very heart of the Church, without being dependent on others for 
its regulating and direction. It drew its evangelical inspiration, 
not from just any branch, but from the very trunk of the divine 
tree. For it to be identified with this or that local part of the 
Mystical Body of Christ, and not with the head itself, would be a 
failure on its side to recognize either its nature or its purpose. In 
other words, monasticism calls for legal exemption of its very nature, 
as the safeguard of its existence, and the necessary condition of its 
continuance. God forbid that I should be guilty of restricting the 
extent of episcopal jurisdiction by even the slightest degree. At 
this time of year more than any other, I like to recall that the day 
of St. Benedict’s feast is also that of my appointment as bishop. 
But I find no difficulty in harmonizing the rights of the divine hier- 
archy with the extremely useful and reasonable privilege of exemp- 
tion of regulars. 

Guided by the spirit of wisdom which constantly animates her, 
the Church has arranged everything in such manner that the 
episcopacy has preserved its rightful authority without monasticism 
being disturbed in the normal exercise of its distinctive and internal 
life. It is perfectly true, of course, that anything which involves 
purity of faith and integrity of morals must not escape the supreme 
control of the bishop, guardian of discipline and source of jurisdic- 
tion in all that affects his flock. But at the same time that she 
leaves intact his power of vigilance and protection, the Church 
has wished to place the constitutions of religious bodies and their 
regular functioning beyond the possibility of interference. Universal 
like the Church herself, monasticism could not be subjected to local 
variations without the risk of losing its true character and of see- 
ing adaptations in both the letter and the spirit of its rule from one 
diocese to another. It must be bound to the center of unity without 
any intermediary, in order to escape dismemberment and division. 
It must draw all its power from the primary source of spiritual 
authority in order more effectively to resist the pressure of error 
or the application of force. Thus, and only thus will it remain the 
Roman Church’s ever-faithful helper, and a school of perfection 
for the Christian people that is all the more reliable in that it re- 
ceives its light and direction from the highest source. 

In his deep conviction of the propriety of the privileges just men- 
tioned, the Abbot of Solesmes saw in the exemption of regulars the 
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logical consequence of this close relationship of monasticism with 
the Roman Church. Not that he ever selfishly sought a false inde- 
pendence from authority nor the triumph of personal interests. 
We know that no one possessed greater deference and respect for 
episcopal authority, knowing as he did that apart from it there 
would be neither order in the Church nor guarantee for the purity 
of doctrine. But along with his understanding of monastic exemp- 
tion as a necessary condition for the vitality of religious orders, it 
also seemed to him, rightly, a solemn affirmation of the plenitude 
of Apostolic power. That is the reason that he never hesitated to 
defend it, on all occasions, with the zeal exacted by the right inter- 
pretation of law, and with the moderation which charity inspires. 
Should it seem surprising that with so accurate a concept of the 
monk, particularly of the Benedictine monk, Dom Guéranger re- 
vealed himself the man of the Roman Church with such constancy? 
To her he consecrated the first fruits of his night watches, placed 
her at the head of all his works, like the prophet of the Old Testa- 
ment who placed Jerusalem at the beginning of all his joys. (Cf. Ps. 
135: 6, especially Douay version.) 


Indefatigable Champion 
of the Roman Church 


With what a note of enthusiasm and filial love did he not cele- 
brate in his Origins of the Roman Church® the incomparable splen- 
dors of this unique monarchy, “which has no other bond of unity 
than love and respect, and without clamor resolves the complicated 
difficulties of a universal society.” ‘Can there be anything grand- 
er,” he wrote almost immediately after he had come to Solesmes, 
“can there be anything under heaven more marvelous than the suc- 
cession of popes, which has continued for eighteen centuries as 
though it were but a day, in the single-minded fidelity of preserv- 
ing inviolable the deposit of the same faith, of maintaining one 
society on the same original foundation?” “Where does the dignity 
of human nature appear more convincingly,” he would ask of those 
who were unable to take any but a natural point of view, “than 
in its unceasing preservation of this kingdom of peace, which, with- 
out other guarantees than love for the faith, and without other arms 
than those furnished by a most spiritual morality, has gathered in 
all ages so many tokens of learning and virtue?’™ 

These works, published almost half a century ago, prepared the 
way for the ideas which ultimately led to the Vatican Council. 
From that time on this indefatigable champion of the Roman 
Church never ceased for a moment to concentrate on this point 
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all the activity of his mind, scattering by dint of his learning and 
logic, the prejudices of schools and popular indifference, shedding 
light on many questions over which heavy clouds had gathered, 
pursuing error in all its expressions, in doctrine and history, in canon 
law and liturgy, in moral theology and hagiography. 

What he could not do personally he achieved through his dis- 
ciples, — and God sent him men whose vocations led them to the 
steps of the papal throne. He directed here, encouraged there, help- 
ed others with his counsel, never refusing himself to anyone, re- 
maining a model and a leader for all. Thirty years passed in these 
labors which saw a humble monk, from the obscurity of his cell, 
wield an influence whose like had for a long time not been felt. 
When the long-awaited time came for the definite solution of the 
grave problems, that had been studied and prayed over for so many 
years, the book Pontifical Monarchy came forth from Guéranger’s 
heart like a resumé and a crowning of his life’s work. It was a bright 
and joyous light that shone in the midst of the controversies and 
sadness of this solemn hour. The veteran warrior had struck his 
final blow; and in the general enthusiasm with which his book was 
received we can measure the support that he had given to the true 
doctrine and his contribution toward its final triumph. 

In the thick of all these struggles which filled the life of the 
Abbot of Solesmes, he had the wisdom of preserving the perfect 
tranquillity of one dedicated wholly and in all things to the tri- 
umph of the truth. After having spoken of his external activity, I 
should like to present the inner disposition of this man’s nature, 
so rich and well-balanced. Certainly Dom Guéranger was never 
one to compromise on questions of doctrine; he had a deep regard 
for principles. He loved to say, with that spiritual delicacy that 
lent such charm to his more confidential remarks: “Our Holy 
Mother, the Church, has her heroes, but few trusted friends; nothing 
supports a man so much as principles. If only a person has faith, 
his energies and devotion can ascend to the point of heroism.” 

The sworn enemy of all pretense, he considered valuable for 
his own life and for the lives of others nothing but unalloyed sim- 
plicity and the uprightness of the Gospel. He was a complete strang- 
er to the weakness of those vainglorious persons which is called love 
of popularity. The acclaim of the crowd made no appeal to him 
when truth spoke differently than the majority. If there was ques- 
tion of breaking with commonly accepted errors, the author of Les 
institutions liturgiques™ had no fear of setting himself in opposition 
to common opinion instead of allowing himself to be influenced by 
it. His practical wisdom and independence of mind kept him on 
his guard against the conventional expressions which have become 


27. Les institutions liturgiques. 3 vols. (Paris: 1840, 1842, 1851). 
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meaningless through constant repetition, as well as against the fash- 
ionable phrases which so easily deceive the superficial thinker. Be- 
fore committing himself on any problem, Dom Guéranger examined 
it thoroughly and steeped himself in its study, in obedience to the 
precept of the Apostle: “ . . .Test all things; hold fast to that which 
is good” (1 Thess. 5:21). It was thus that in an era in which people 
believed that their thinking was “free” because it was daring, 
whereas in reality they were slaves to every tyranny in not wish- 
ing to accept any authority, this monk has offered us the beautiful 
spectacle of a man who knew how to unite a strict orthodoxy with 
the greatest liberty of spirit. 


The Apostolic Nature of His Scholarship 
Effected His Spiritual Formation 


But while never admitting any compromise with his conscience, 
nor any tampering with doctrine, this great warrior dealt with 
people with a courtesy derived from “unaffected love” (2 Cor. 6: 
6). Dom Guéranger never had any enemies other than those of the 
Church. If one had any appreciation of the sincerity and scholar- 
ship with which he entered controversy, it was impossible to mis- 
construe the purity of motive that inspired his conduct. “Do you 
think that I am writing for myself?” he would ask those who urged 
him to undertake a work for which he did not consider himself pre- 
pared, or those who remonstrated with him for abandoning an in- 
complete work. He had, moreover, a certain accuracy of percep- 
tion which enabled him to grasp immediately the heart of any 
problem under discussion, which prevented any overstepping of the 
bounds of prudence in sizing up situations. This self-command left 
his judgment with sufficient tranquillity to react against impulsive 
impressions and his will with enough strength to keep his temper 
in the very heat of controversy. 

In doctrinal discussions as well as in the practical phases of the 
spiritual life he had no patience with those forceful and regrettable 
attitudes in which one extreme leads to another. Nothing offensive 
or abrupt could harmonize with this nature so gentle and firm, so 
unaffected and good-natured. This was the spirit of St. Benedict; 
it was his own as well. Once again he showed himself to be the 
true disciple of the master, verus Benedicti discipulus. 

It is the spirit that he has bequeathed to you, beloved Fathers, 
in entrusting to you the care of carrying on this work. And what 
a work it is! There is none more important in our times. Men 
who have lost the Christian sense keep on repeating: “What pur- 
pose can monks serve in the nineteenth century?” Others, less 
hostile, perhaps, but not more clear-sighted, would readily agree to 
the transformation of monasticism into simple, more or less regular, 
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communities. What a disastrous mistake that would be! The re- 
ligious state is necessary for the Church, for the full flowering of 
her life; and monasticism is one of the imperishable forms of the 
religious state. The centuries that least grasp these truths are pre- 
cisely those which have the greatest need of them. With blasphemy 
resounding all about us, loud and threatening, is it not necessary 
for the praise of God to ascend toward heaven from all parts of 
the earth? Is the Church less under attack in our day than in ages 
past? Does her doctrine rest safely removed from all aggression? 
Has her history been explored in all its meanings? Do the monu- 
ments of tradition no longer hold challenges of the undiscovered and 
the provocative? Has science pronounced its final word by solving 
its last problem? And has the Roman Church, “the key to the 
eternal designs, the compass for all humanity, the search light for 
the future,’”* as the Abbot of Solesmes described her, less need than 
in times past of this immense force which she found so serviceable 
in leadership and government of peoples in the past? To all these 
questions sound judgment and the Christian spirit will reply with 
conclusive evidence that today more than ever monasticism keeps 
its great and beautiful mission. 

May it then increase and multiply, this army of disciples striv- 
ing for perfection, unto the honor and edification of the Christian 
people! May the blessed soil of France again be covered with ab- 
beys and monasteries which once were among her purest glories. 
May those renowned hearths of learning and holiness, of knowledge 
and erudition be rekindled by the breath of the Holy Spirit. May 
monasticism once more flourish in our midst and perfume our soli- 
tudes — this rose-bush of St. Benedict, symbol of an inexhaustible 
fecundity that the virgin of Helfta, St. Gertrude the Great, beheld 
with delight in one of her most enchanting visions.” May all 
these hopes be realized for the welfare of the Church and of France! 
And when, in the time to come, anyone shall desire to trace back 
to their beginnings these powerful restorations, he will find, under 
God’s grace, the hand and the heart of Dom Guéranger, Abbot of 
Solesmes. This will be forever his glory in history, and his merit 
before God. Amen. 


Apostolic Brief addressed to Charles-Emile Freppel, Bishop of 
Angers, on the occasion of his discourse on monasticism delivered 
on the anniversary of the death of the Right Reverend Dom 
Prosper Guéranger, Abbot of Solesmes, Superior of the Bene- 
dictine Congregation of France.” 


28. Origines de L’Eglise romaine, p. 21. 

29. St. Gertrude the Great. Insinuationes divinae pietatis. Lib. 4, Cap. 11. 

30. The Apostolic Brief, in its original Latin text, with a French translation was ap- 
pended to the text of Bishop Freppel’s discourse. La semaine du fidéle, 1876, pp. 429-430. 





The Monastic Ideal 


To Our Venerable Brother Charles-Emile, 
Bishop of Angers, Pope Pius IX. 


Health and Apostolic Benediction! The Apostle’s statement: 
‘, . . godliness is profitable in all respects, since it has the promise 
of the present life as well as that which is to come” (1 Tim. 4: 8), 
has certainly received no more eloquent commentary nor more 
luminous proof than in your excellent discourse on monasticism. 
For, as you have shown most clearly, if the monk is the man of 
God, and as a consequence, the man of the Church as well, and 
particularly the man of this See which has been erected by God 
for the government of the Church and to be the universal mistress 
of truth and the center of unity, we must obviously conclude that 
the monk pre-eminently reveals in his person the kind of man who 
is devoted to God and his neighbor, living more for God and his 
neighbor than for himself. 


What we can expect from a body of men animated with such 
sentiments, reason can readily conceive and the history of all cen- 
turies is there to instruct us with a voice more powerful than all 
arguments. It has been through these men that the Christian re- 
ligion was propagated; through their influence we have seen bar- 
barous nations become civilized, morals changed, legislation establish- 
ed, literature and learning fostered, the crafts perfected, agricul- 
ture developed, and natural relations of friendship and commerce 
fostered among peoples. Briefly, these men have bestowed count- 
less benefits on humanity. 


True, you had a most favorable occasion for expressing these 
truths, dear Brother, on the anniversary of the death of the very 
religious and renowned Abbot Prosper Guéranger, who, by his vir- 
tue, piety, zeal, learning, and the works of his whole long life, show- 
ed himself to be the true disciple of St. Benedict, the perfect monk. 


Nevertheless, you could have said nothing more well-timed, 
nothing more suited to present-day circumstances, when piety is 
not only scoffed at, but even exposed to all the attacks of hate, 
and when men everywhere strive to depict monks as enemies of 
learning, of the arts, of civilization, or at least accuse them of mak- 
ing no contribution to society, thus attempting to justify the policy 
of harassing them, persecuting them, dispersing them. 


It is in vain, it is true, that the sun shines on the face of a man 
who insists on keeping his eyes closed; but there are some honest 
people who, deceived by false doctrine, hate that which they do 
not know, and blaspheme the things of which they have no under- 
standing. For them, at least, We hope that your excellent discourse 
will be of benefit. 
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Meanwhile, as a manifestation of the divine pleasure, and as 
evidence of Our most special benevolence, from the depths of Our 
heart, We bestow on you personally, Venerable Brother, and on 
your whole diocese, the Apostolic Blessing. 


Given at Rome, at St. Peter’s, April 10, 1876, 
in this thirtieth year of Our Pontificate, Pius 1X, Pope. 


PRAYER OF THE HOLY FATHER 
FOR THE 
ECUMENICAL COUNCIL 


O Divine Spirit, sent from the Father in the name of Jesus, to assist 
and infallibly guide the Church, pour forth on the Ecumenical Council the 
fullness of Your gifts. O gentle Teacher and Consoler, enlighten the minds 
of our bishops, who will come together in this solemn assembly in response 
to the summons of the Roman Pontiff. Grant that this Council may 
bear abundant fruit; 


* That the light and strength of the Gospel may penetrate ever 
deeper into all mankind; 


May the Catholic Church and her missionary effort acquire renew- 
ed strength; 


And may we arrive at a more profound understanding of the teach- 
ings of the Church and a salutary improvement of the Christian life. 


O dear Guest of souls, confirm our minds in the truth and dispose our 
hearts to obedience so that the deliberations of the Council may find 
whole-hearted assent and prompt fulfillment in us. We pray also for the 
sheep who are no longer within the one fold of Jesus Christ that they too, 
who pride themselves on the name of Christians, may find unity under 
the leadership of one Shepherd. Renew in our day the wonders of another 
Pentecost, and grant that Holy Mother Church, gathered in universal and 
ever more fervent prayer around Mary, the Mother of Jesus, and guided 
by Peter, may extend the reign of the divine Saviour, the reign of justice, 
love, and peace. Amen. 





Benedictines in the Bahamas 


BENEDICTINE INFLUENCE IN THE BAHAMAS 


(Continued from page 110 ) 


speeded up since 1953, but there are no official records to measure 
its extent and volume. 

When I became a Catholic over thirty-five years ago my sister 
wept. My friends told me my public career was finished. I told 
them that if my career were finished my life had just begun. To- 
day, scarcely more than two generations after Father Chrysostom 
landed in the Colony, there is no handicap in being a Catholic and 
in many cases it is the highest form of recommendation. 

When Father Chrysostom took up his task he was faced with 
two of the deepest prejudices that divide the human family, pre- 
judices based on religious and racial hatred. 

The Bahamas mission has produced many great missionaries 
whose devotion and combined sacrifices have reared a magnificent 
structure to the glory of God and the everlasting credit of the 
Church. In the mission they have defeated the twin evils of re- 
ligious bigotry and racial division in church and school. 

Today we have a most active community of native sisters of 
Blessed Martin DePorres Convent, a native priest with nine more 
being prepared for the priesthood, three prenatal clinics, served by 
a highly qualified doctor, which handle over 3,000 patients a year. 

This is a remarkable record for so young a mission. But many 
islands in the Bahamas archipelago have not yet been touched by 
the Catholic faith. This isa challenge for the future. ‘The harvest 
is ripe,” but more money and more reapers are needed to harvest 
the souls that are waiting to be guided to the granaries of Christ. 

The late Cardinal Archbishop Hayes of New York named Father 
Chrysostom Catholic Apostle to the Bahamas when he came to 
Nassau to install Bishop Bernard as the First Prefect Apostolic 
of the Bahamas. 

No monuments have been erected to honour the Benedictine 
Fathers from St. John’s Abbey, who accomplished such remarkable 
achievements in the Bahamas. None are necessary. I say to any 
of you who may visit the Bahamas in the future what is said to 
visitors to St. Paul’s Cathedral in London who admire the work- 
manship of its architect, Sir Christopher Wren: “Wayfarer, if you 
seek a monument, look around you.” 





Positive Values in the Humanities 


Reverend Camillus Talafous, O.S.B. 


DOES A CHALLENGE really exist for the Catholic college in the 
study of the humanities? The question seems to me to be similar 
to asking at any given moment in the world’s history, whether a 
challenge to the peace of the world exists. Certain things in the 
past may suggest at times that peace will continue, yet we still go 
on meeting at Geneva and praying for peace. That God “has the 
whole world in His hands” does not relieve us of these duties. 
Similarly here, history may testify that the challenge is always re- 
solved, yet the problem, as it seems to me, must be met by every 
age or generation in a slightly different context and with slight vari- 
ations on the theme. The problem and its solution both must be 
restated again and again. I will try to present the problem as I 
see it, and, when possible, point out what I consider helpful towards 
a solution. 

The humanities, it is generally conceded, make men aware of 
the fundamental questions involved in human life. Most teachers 
can attest to the need for this awareness if they but recall the blank 
looks they have received at times from, for example, college fresh- 
men, when trying to introduce them to a new and real problem. 
Often the freshmen see no problem at all. The perennial and great 
questions about man come up repeatedly in the study of the humani- 
ties. The Catholic college viewing the world ex professo from the 
viewpoint of revelation and theology, is concerned with these same 
questions about man, the world, nature, society, and God. 

Besides raising questions, the humanities in another, even broad- 
er way, prepare for and are related to religion. Jacques Maritain 
put it succinctly when speaking of poetry and art especially: “Though 
in themselves of no help to the attainment of eternal life, art and 
poetry are more necessary than bread to the human race. They 
fit it for the life of the spirit.” 

But my task is not to praise the humanities, much less to bury 
them under words, so to the challenge. 

Chronologically, one of the first challenges to a Catholic college 
or to its students in the humanities is the exhilaration, jejune and 
heady, to which young people seem especially susceptible on their 
first encounter with the accumulated riches of humanity as we meet 
them in the humanities. This exhilaration, such as Keats felt 
“On First Looking into Chapman’s Homer,” was first in modern 


[ 128] 
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civilization —in the Renaissance and the Enlightenment — and 
may be so in the individual today. Some individuals, like civiliza- 
tion itself, must go through their own discovery of ancient Greece 
and Rome, of reason’s power and that of science, of the breadth of 
the human imagination, and the seemingly infinite possibilities in 
these. While we hear frequently today that mankind in general 
has overcome this particular disease or intoxication, individuals may 
still very easily go through it or, unluckily, sometimes, not go through 
it but remain lost in it. 

Exhilaration itself is not something I oppose on principle, but 
when it is prolonged unduly it tends to create a dangerously un- 
realistic attitude. For some it can become a sort of replacement 
for what we call religion. In some it can engender a self-sufficiency 
which can be a real obstacle to grace, to God. We all know the 
type that makes art or music a religion. A fascination with the 
purely natural depth and variety of human thought, imagination 
and ingenuity can easily replace the much less palpable depth and 
breadth of revealed religion. 


Insight into Reality Brings Joy 


At times I think we are too hypnotized by the spectre of science 
or scientism to see the subtle temptation involved in the humanities. 
The spirit that can emanate from or at least be contracted by the 
student of the humanities is less perceptible, less identifiable, than 
a specific rising from the contacts of religion and science. This 
spirit comes close to being a religion for some, or at least a parody 
of religion, which is distinguished from real religion only with 
difficulty. 

We have heard very often in the past decades that the religion 
of man has been shattered by the revelation of its fruits in Dachau 
and Siberia. Yet in a perverse sense, “hope springs eternal in the 
human breast” and while these experiences may have modified or 
mitigated faith in man, the same faith is rather indomitable and 
reappears in varying forms for the generality of men as well as for 
the individual. I think there are grounds for considering Existen- 
tialism as a sort of inverted humanism. The Renaissance believed 
in man and made a noble effort to rejoice in it; the Existentialists 
believe only in man and despair. 

This last point may be an opening for Christianity at times. 
While I would be hesitant about agreeing that “pessimism is the 
gift of seeing things as they are,” still the incomplete realism (if 
that is not a contradiction in itself) of today’s pessimists, exemplified 
in a literature that probes into the ills of human nature, seems a bet- 
ter preparation for Christianity than self-satisfaction. Father 
Louis Bouyer says that the humanism of the Renaissance, like the 
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fever that may hit a college student in the same matter, was a rather 
unique thing: “What is known as pre-Christian humanism never 
saw itself in the bright colors in which the neo-paganism of the 
Renaissance saw fit to deck it... Ancient humanity, in fact, was 
wholly obsessed with the problem of the sufferings of the innocent 

..and quite hallucinated by the ever-present and despairing 
vision of death.”! 


In the face of all this it is imperative that we keep trying to 
show: 1) the insufficiency of human wisdom and 2) the place and 
purpose of such irregularities, things that do not fit, as death, suffer- 
ing, and pain in the life of man. Like Socrates, the humanist and 
the student of the humanities must come to the happy conclusion 
that his glory is to know that he still does not know, to know the 
limitations of human wisdom, the inadequacy of human joy and 
human love. 

St. Paul, in writing of wisdom to the Greeks, stated: “The wis- 
dom of this world is foolishness with God.” It seems to me that 
Protestantism in its oft-repeated rejection of any value at all in 
human wisdom or reason compared with faith is, at least, emphasiz- 
ing a truth we tend to forget. “God’s ways are not our ways.” 
In some ways, Catholics are and have been more susceptible to an 
occasional excessive dependence on or trust in human wisdom or 
reason. There is an area here limited on one side by rationalism 
and on the other by fideism within which the Catholic thinker and 
student must walk. In the context of this paper we may call this 
a sub-challenge to the Catholic college. 

More positively, the world’s great literature can very often, if 
allowed to speak for itself, help us realize that certain matters re- 
main for the unaided mind of man, and even with the help of grace, 
irreducible mysteries. It can aid us in realizing that the world is 
not only full of problems, which may or may not be solved, but that 
it is full of mysteries also which will defy human comprehensible 
solutions. The matter of evil and suffering, for instance, which I 
think we would better term mystery than problem, is something we 
never exhaust; but the Catholic college must leave its students with 
an understanding of the function and utility of these things in 
Christian life as we know them in the Cross and Resurrection of 
Christ. 

Not only the scientist but the humanist, in his own way, must 
resist the temptation to seek and too soon find a closed and simpli- 
fied understanding of the universe and man. There is a fairly long 
but, I think, ultimately clarifying section I would like to quote from 


- Louis ae, Christian Humanism, trans. by A. V. Littledale (Westminster, Mary- 
sak 1959), p. 103 
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Father Bouyer’s Christian Humanism: 


The mystery of Faith, ...is not just a truth lacking all contact 
or bond with the truths our intellect can reach by itself. Nor is it 
a truth handed down, ready made, to replace, on their own level, the 
truths we could find out for ourselves. It is something to which all 
real investigation into partial truths is constantly tending, and apart 
from which is powerless to reach the truth of the whole. It is the 
creative truth which is alone capable of resolving the ultimate anti- 
nomies that oppress man more insistently as his knowledge gains 
in depth. 

In the same way as the life of man reaches out, by an inescapable 
aspiration of his being, to the fullness of life in a perfect and absolute 
union of love, and yet is oppressed by the inevitability of death, so 
does his mind aspire to encompass the whole in a single unit, but, the 
further he advances, the more swiftly what he pursues seems to evade 
and elude his grasp. 

Likewise, a man invariably tends, in the course of his life, to 
create an idyllic situation where an illusion of perfect love would 
make him indifferent to the course of events, and even oblivious of 
death, so, in the sphere of thought, he tends to create for himself 
simplified models of the universe, which would account for everything 
in terms of one clear and distinct idea. 

In this ardour for the limited truths he has managed to discover 
and for what they seem to promise to his continued activity, man 
comes up against the faith, and is tempted to reject it as an alien en- 
cumbrance. But it is faith which really enlightens his mind by re- 
minding him of what the best elements in his own thinking tend to 
make him forget, namely, that there is more in the world than can be 
grasped by our thought.? 


God may proclaim and demonstrate at times the nothingness of 
human effort, intellect, and work; yet He does not empty except to 
fill with the good wine which He saves to the last. The task of the 
Catholic college and the Catholic college professor is not merely 
to point out this and that only go so far, are not ultimate, are im- 
perfect, etc., but always and everywhere that Our Lord’s claim that 
He came that we might have more abundant life remains the final 
truth. In Father Bouyer’s words again, we must show “that the 
coming of Christianity, so far from casting a blight on the world 
hitherto serene and happy, brought, for the first time, the joy of 
liberation to a world in which, the better it knew itself, the more 
aware it became of its enslavement.’ 


To show that the full revelation of Christ and His religion com- 
plete, fulfill, and perfect all that is merely human is not an easy 
task. The Louvain philosopher, Albert Dondeyne, in fact says that 
this is the great problem facing us today. “Is it true that belief in 
God and in an afterlife stifles in us any feeling for man or for his- 


2. Ibid., pp. 65-66. 
3. Ibid., p. 103. 
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tory? This is the all-important question which the modern world 
puts to the Christian conscience, and particularly to the Christian 
moralist, whether he be philosopher or theologian. This question 
must be taken seriously. It is by no means a simple task to recon- 
cile belief in a Divine, immutable revelation with a healthy and 
vigorous humanism that respects the historical character of human 
life. The bringing together of time and eternity, and even more 
the entry of the eternal into history, (which is, after all, the essence 
of the Christian religion, centered as it is around the mystery of 
the Incarnation of God) pose multiple problems both in theory and 
in practice.” 


Temptation to Relativism 


I fully agree with Professor Dondeyne on the complexity and 
subtlety of the problems that confront us here once we face them. 
The final challenge which I think the humanities present to the 
Catholic college and its community is that of the temptation to 
relativism. Before I get further into it, I want to point out that 
while we rightly consider relativism undesirable, still the type of 
dogmatism with which we are tempted to meet it at times is also 
undesirable. If we are to avoid leaving a relativistic flavor in the 
minds of those whom we induct into the humanities it seems to me 
that we must present them in some context, in fact, in she context 
of the attitude towards life and reality given us in Christ or implied 
in His teaching. College students, if bombarded by ideas and atti- 
tudes so diverse as those which we meet in the corpus of the humani- 
ties and left to figure out for themselves somehow where they fit, 
will despair of ever giving each one its particular and relative value 
or consider them all of equal importance or, possibly more accurate- 
ly, of equal unimportance. 

A sort of thorough-going agnosticism strikes me as one of the 
most characteristic features of the modern mind, and I think we 
must lay much of the responsibility for this at the feet of educators. 
I suppose I should qualify this assertion by saying that this charac- 
teristic seems to be true especially of those whose education does 
not base itself on any norms or set of standards, moral or intellectual. 
Lest this analysis sound self-righteous on the part of a Catholic col- 
lege professor, I should like to balance it by saying that we, on our 
part, tend to produce too much of the opposite extreme dogmatism, 
people for whom there is a pat and immutable answer to everything 
if you just know the right books. Here we have another area limit- 
ed for those of the Catholic heritage by dogmatism on one side and 
agnosticism or relativism on the other. 

For us this means that we must be chary of labeling things 
“revealed,” “certain,” “defined,” “sure” and “absolute.” Lest I 
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sound like an apologist of relativism let me say that I mean we must 
be more precise and careful in letting such adjectives slip from our 
tongues or our pens. With Catholicism’s emphasis on the know- 
ability and existence of objective truth, there is for us especially, 
a temptation to be unjustifiably dogmatic in areas where things are 
not, and sometimes, cannot, be so well defined. At the risk of 
bringing down some coals of fire on my head, I would like to say 
that this overly sure and satisfied attitude does not appear more 
obviously anywhere than in the graduates of Catholic high schools, 
who often come to college or even to a Catholic action group with 
the idea that there are no problems left since he or she completed 
a Catholic high school course. I admit that this is a problem for 
the high school teacher, but some way must be found to leave open 
things which are open objectively! 


The Humanities Offer a Challenge 


We extend the qualities of revelation and our faith at times in 
an unwarranted way to matters not of faith. In matters of moral 
theology priests are told that if there are several substantial opin- 
ions on a matter that they cannot, in that case, force on or require, 
acceptance of their own opinion, presuming here, for example, 
that it is the more strict opinion. Could not some similar principle 
help in these other matters? Or am I pushing too far? Some of 
what I am saying is becoming a more familiar tune among Catholics 
today. We have the spectacle at the present time of a segment 
of the Catholic press in this country encouraging legitimate con- 
troversy, something fairly new on the American Catholic scene, some- 
thing which is being done with the explicit blessing of the late Pope 
Pius XII. We have always had controversy but rarely was it 
public and even more rarely polite or rational. This seems to be 
changing. Not only among ourselves but with others outside the 
faith such discussion or, in what is already a cliché, such “dialogue,” 
is necessary and good. 

Knowing when to leave things open throws more of a burden 
on the faculty of the Catholic college again, certainly. As a re- 
ligion professor I am willing to concede that religion and theology 
faculties have a great responsibility in this matter, to teach religion 
in a manner which is significant and related to actual human experi- 
ence. However, I see no reason why they should be expected to 
be the universal geniuses who integrate all human knowledge with 
the faith in a way that no one else has managed to do, at least on 
paper or in words. The task devolves to a much greater degree 
than we apparently realize on the whole faculty. Without suggest- 
ing something so parochial as a “Catholic approach” to mathe- 
matics or Latin grammar, I do suggest however that all should feel 
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the duty of showing the relevance of and effects that should follow 
from the Redemption in the various fields of human knowledge 
and activity. 

To conclude with a more positive aspect of this matter of rela- 
tivism. The humanities challenge the Catholic-orientated school 
and its faculty to recognize first themselves and then to communicate 
to their students the positive values in the content of the humanities. 
Free from fear-ridden defensiveness, the Catholic college must, like 
the Church herself, accept the true, the good, the lovable, from 
wherever it may come. Pope Leo XIII’s words about the Church 
having nothing to fear from the truth are words we have not suffici- 
ently integrated into our thinking. Nuggets of truth buried in rela- 
tivism, sociologism, and communism, we must recognize as lost 
parts of our patrimony or hitherto undiscovered gifts from our 
Creator. E. I. Watkin, in a book which I daily regret is out of 
print, The Catholic Centre, drove home in example after example 
the truth that all heresies are a distortion of some truth either to 
the right or left of what he called the Catholic centre. We show a 
very mean-spirited attitude and an inferiority complex unworthy 
of our faith by merely and exclusively damning the systems of 
thought which uncover or bring to the fore these truths, often, it 
is true enough, in such unworthy company. Is it not possible to 
recognize the validity of Marx’s criticism that the economic factor 
in history had been ignored without accepting and embracing 
communism? We need to be less nervous about admitting good- 
ness and truth in those who do not, as we rather presumptuously 
claim at times that we do, possess the whole truth. Even in the 
Body of Christ, where truth, goodness, and even sanctity have their 
home, we cannot say that each one of us possesses them or is pos- 
sessed by them completely. 

This diffuse paper has tried to state, with necessary qualifica- 
tions, two fundamental points regarding the humanities as a chal- 
lenge to the Catholic college: 1) the humanities can be a challenge 
to the Catholic college and its students by appearing at times to 
be an alternative to or competitor of revealed Christianity; 2) the 
humanities can be a temptation to relativism, and this we must 
combat while ourselves avoiding dogmatism and remaining open 
to new truths. 





The Church’s Goal-- Implications 
for a Pluralistic Society 
Sister Mary Noel Walter, O.S.B. 


PERHAPS THE GREATEST difficulty a pluralistic society en- 
visions in considering ecumenism is the feared loss of the indepen- 
dent aims and activities of the various groups composing the plural- 
istic society —in other words, the destruction of the pluralistic 
society itself. Religious sects tend to look upon the movement as 
one of deprivation, relinquishment, repression. Rather than as re- 
presentative unity with the Roman Church, ecumenism is thought 
of as submission to Rome. Granted the primacy of Peter, granted 
the traditional hierarchical structure of the western Catholic com- 
munity, and even granted that submission is a necessary principle 
of order in human society, to interpret ecumenism in such exclusive- 
ly narrow terms, overladen as they are with such intense historical 
connotation, is to misinterpret in a more vital sense the true goal 
of the Church. 

The Church is the “gathering together of all the children of God 
in Christ”; the Church is “she who belongs to the Lord.” This 
splendid descriptive phrase, of itself, contains at least three ideas 
pertinent to a discussion of the final goal of the Church with refer- 
ence to a pluralistic society. 

The first idea arises from the feminine pronoun in the definition. 
The Church’s role is that of a spouse and of a mother. Her final 
goal seen in these terms becomes similar to that of any spouse and 
of any mother — fulfillment and salvation. What spouse exists 
for or desires anything more than to complement her chosen one, 
or, as in the case of the Church, the One who has chosen her. It 
is the incredible prerogative of the Church to be able to accomplish, 
in a mystical and yet completely real way, the true extension and 
completion of her Lover. She is, beneath and through her institu- 
tional trappings, the conversion of the universe into Christ. She 
is in the world now; she will be in the world in Christ for all eternity. 
To no other love has such joy been given. This absorption of all 
things into Christ would include the many bodies of a pluralistic 
society. 

The second idea of significance in the definition of the Church 
as “she who belongs to the Lord” is the identification of exclusive 


. 1. Abbé Roger Hasseveldt, The Church— A Divine Mystery, trans. William Storey 
(Chicago: Fides Publishers), p. 13. 
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possession or ownership by God. This becomes significant for con- 
sideration in dealing with the Church’s goal in a pluralistic society 
because, in the process of her venerable earthly existence the Church 
has necessarily (and sometimes, from the standpoint of her human 
elements, unnecessarily) become tangled in temporal allegiances and 
alliances. These, necessary as they may have been to the Church’s 
progress towards her goal, are of slight importance in comparison 
with the goal itself. For the Church has not been made for the use 
of kings or emperors,.nor even for cardinals and bishops, in this 
sense. While her mission is the transformation of all temporal 
things, while nothing in the universe properly speaking is outside 
her realm, she belongs distinctively and exclusively to “the Lord.” 
Thus, as she so often appears to the hostile, indifferent, or plainly 
puzzled eyes of other pluralistic groups, the Church is not her hier- 
archical structure, she is not a richly robed voice of authority, or 
Roman-collared conservatism. She is not a spate of good works, 
nor even the sacramental system, let alone plaster saints, glowing 
candles and burning incense. 

These things, while all associated with the Church, are but 
aspects of her temporal phase, and he who sees the Church in terms 
of her churchmen, her laws, or her ceremonies, does not see her 
totally aright, and surely not in terms of her final goal. 

It is of the deepest mystery that the Church must necessarily 
be a part of such temporal activity; it could not act without it, 
yet such activity is not necessarily of the Church’s essence. The 
Church, as we know it in our twentieth-century world, from the 
Liturgical revival to the Ecumenical movement, is merely the twen- 
tieth-century phase of God’s plan of Creation, Incarnation, and 
Redemption, for the execution of which free men, His chosen 
people, must join mind, heart, and hands with God Himself. 

The Church is, then, not the property, ever, of men or of nations. 
Though sometimes subjugated and sometimes subjugating, though 
decreed to be wed to the universe, she belongs to “the Lord.” 
This is in the truest sense of the word, a mystery. The Church is 
Christ laying claim to the inheritance which is His by right of 
creation. 

The thought of Christ’s universal heritage leads directly to the 
third idea implicit in the original definition and of importance when 
speaking of the goal of the Church from the viewpoint of a pluralistic 
society. When the Church is spoken of as “she who belongs to 
the Lord,” the Lord connotes here omnipresence and omnipotence. 
Nothing is outside of His domain. All power in heaven and on 
earth has been given to Him. Nothing human, nothing material 
is outside His claim. All elements and all phenomena are to be 
transformed into Him, and the means by which this restoration is 
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to be accomplished is the Church. Through the beauty of her 
liturgy she tries to convey the sacral character of all reality; through 
her catholicity she embraces all cultures, all classes, all epochs. 

This great diversity of history is united in the uniqueness of 
Christ. As King, He rules the whole of a free, redeemed humanity; 
as Priest, He leads humanity to God, the end of every creature. 
And Christ as active in this way is nothing else but the Church. 
As Abbé Cloud has said: “Jesus Christ willed that religion should 
be addressed simply to mankind... from this springs its wonder- 
ful power of adaptation to all races and civilizations.” 

Now, although all of what has been said is already known to 
Catholics, perhaps some special implications for a pluralistic society 
may be dwelt on. These implications may be taken from the three 
ideas already mentioned — the Church’s fecundity and motherhood, 
the exclusiveness of her possession, and her catholicity. 


The Church Conveys the Sacral 
Character of All Reality 


The Church as mother is a significant figure in the discussion. 
The many groups in a pluralistic society may well feel that they 
desire such disparate things from their religious affiliations, that 
their concepts of what a church really is, etc. differ so much that 
unification is impossible; yet, is not longing for what motherhood 
can bestow universal? Beginning with the gift of life itself, and 
including the satisfaction of such elemental needs as hunger, the 
balm of consolation, the constancy of trust, and, above all, solace 
and support at the hour of death, these are the fulfillments of uni- 
versal human needs. They are recognized as a mother’s preroga- 
tive, and they are recognizable in the function of the Church. Just 
as it is a mother’s privilege to bestow on the world from the fruit- 
fulness of her womb a variety of children — no two the same, but 
lovely to her, each in his own identity, so is the Church to draw 
from the world to her own self the multiple and individual portions 
of the pluralistic society and there, within her bosom, bestow life 
on them. And just as a family’s life is richer for the number and 
variety of its children, so will the Church be more richly endowed 
and more satisfactory to her Spouse when she can call all nations 
and peoples her children. And, too, just as a mother recognizes 
in each child his own particular worth and gifts, abilitiés and beauty, 
never to be confused with another, so does the Church find in each 
people a particular grace and goodness. Likewise, as an earthly 
mother does, she, too, can bring this tremendous variety of souls 


2. Abbé Cloud, quoted in Andre Retif, S.J., “The Catholic Spirit,” trans. from the French 
by Dom Aldhelm Dean (Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of Catholicism, Vol. LXXXVIII. 
New York: Hawthorn Books, Publishers, 1959), pp. 14-15. 
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together into a unity of a family. 


This tendency toward unity, so much a part of the Church’s 
catholicity, can be considered perhaps as the single most essential 
point in a discussion of this kind. For, to be Catholic is to be con- 
cerned for wholeness; the whole Church, the whole world. It is to 
accept others’ differences — not only to accept them, but to be 
enriched by them. Catholicism in its most profound sense excludes 
the riches of no form of spirituality or culture, but claims them all 
in order to assimilate them. 


Yet it must surely be admitted that, while there are strong 
evidences of a universal longing for spiritual unity among the divided 
churches, there is, in fact, great divergence in belief and practice. 
But, in terms of the Church’s final goal, which we are considering 
here, these separations are not as disheartening as they appear when 
attempting to determine practically where to begin in order to 
achieve the desired unity. In religion, as in everything else, know- 
ing where one is going, and knowing exactly how to proceed to get 
there, are not the same things. Nevertheless, the ultimate goal of 
the Church and the universal longing of mankind for unity serve as 
a beacon light over the conflicts and errors of the present darkness. 


This universality of human desire has notably found expression 
in areas other than religion. While not be be confused with the 
necessary dispositions for religious unity, the sentiments, visions, 
and theories of poets and scientists as well as those of religious 
thinkers stand as prophetic spirits of our own time. While, as has 
been noted, a humanitarian idealism is not to be identified as the 
spirit of ecumenism, nevertheless it is historically true that the 
ecumenical movement is a characteristic of our time rather than of 
another; it is evidence of a widespread feeling, an awkward search 
for something, the deprivation of which many are only now keenly 
feeling. Thus, the advance toward the Church’s final goal receives 
additional impetus even from natural and profane phenomena, 
since, as has been stressed, the Church’s role is the restoration of a/l 
things in Christ. 

In a certain sense the unity and transformation of the universe 
which will characterize the consummation of the Church’s temporal 
task depends for much of its meaning upon the very concept of 
pluralism, for, as Father Congar has pointed out: “Catholicity re- 
ceives its being not only from on high, from Christ, but from below, 
from the men and the peoples in which Christ is complete.’”* And 
again he speaks of the Church’s goal in terms of “the reality of 
what is multiple” harmonizing “with the reality that is one.” 
From the multiple point of view, catholicity is founded on the 


3. Father Yves Congar, ibid., p. 56. 
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material cause of the Church, human nature, with all its vast pos- 
sibilities, the wealth of its varieties and striking combinations; the 
complementary characteristics of groups, the unrealized potenti- 
alities in all men. But even in human nature, the source of the 
Church’s multiplicity, there lies a capacity for supernatural faith, 
and this is a bond which would serve to unite all peoples; yet even 
in this capacity, when actualized, will be expressed differently, re- 
flecting variegated languages, cultures, environmental conditions, 
and spiritual experiences as well as different ways of looking at 
reality. 

From the point of view of unity, on the other hand, catholicity 
is founded on the fulness of the grace of Christ, who is the single 
head of a new humanity and the new universe.* The Catholic 
Church is simply, as Bossuet tells us: “Jesus Christ diffused through- 
out the world and communicated to men.” 

But are men of courage receptive to this idea and to Christ? 
Even if some, in scientific and literary ways, are giving expression 
to a vision of an all-encompassing unity, yet the religious groups 
within the pluralistic society remain separated, in some cases, even 
hostile. Customs, traditions, interpretations, formulae all pose 
seemingly insurmountable problems; and for men, the problems 
must be insurmountable. Enmeshed inextricably in matter and 
in ourselves, we cannot operate apart from the shackles these place 
upon us, and yet without them we could not operate, humanly 
speaking, at all. It is only then as we transcend the material world 
by intellect and by faith that all of us are enabled to glimpse the 
Church’s goal and agree that it is this the world seeks, and toward 
this that all men turn. This is the vision of no earthly city, not 
the domination of the world by Rome, the rule of the Pope in civil 
society, or the subjugation of all people to a narrow, nationalistic, 
ill-fitting doctrine. Here, in the words of the Apocalyptic vision 
itself, is a goal which all men in a pluralistic society recognize and 
accept, yearn for and dream of. Though not all groups in the 
society may call it (or recognize it) as the goal of the Church, they 
all recognize in it the fulfillment of their own deepest desires, their 
own selves. Here all religious aspirations find their culmination. 


Behold the tabernacle of God with men, and He will dwell with 
them. And they shall be his people; and God himself with them 
shall be their God. 

And God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes, and death 
shall be no more, nor mourning nor crying, nor sorrow shall be any 
more, for the former things are passed away. And he that sat on the 
throne said: Behold, I make all things new (Apoc. 21: 3-4). 


4. Ibid., p. 43. 
5. Jacques Bossuet, ibid., p. 50. 





Role of Sanctity and Learning 
in Benedictine Tradition 
Reverend Malachy R. Sullivan, O.S.B. 


THE FIRST of Dom Jean Leclercq’s works to be translated into 
English, The Love of Learning and the Desire for God,* contains lec- 
tures given the young Benedictine monks at the Institute of Monas- 
tic Studies at Sant’ Anselmo in Rome during the year 1955-56 and 
later published under the title LZ’ 4mour des Lettres et le Désir de 
Dieu. The author modestly insists that this study of the Benedic- 
tine centuries is designed to draw attention to some of the basic 
aspects of Benedictine monasticism and to suggest partial and pro- 
visional solutions of the problems noted. 

Possibly the time has come, writes the author, to ask whether 
monastic culture has its own identifying characteristics and to 
analyze their makeup. This can best be done through a study of 
two central currents present in Western Benedictine monasticism, 
namely, “the literary heritage of Greco-Roman antiquity, and the 
eschatological longing for God which motivates the religious experi- 
ence of the monk.” Essential to an understanding of the culture 
of the monks in the golden age of monasticism is the acceptance of 
a distinction between “‘scholastic” and “monastic” theologies, a dis- 
tinction not unknown to the men of the twelfth century. Dom 
Leclercq focuses his attention on monastic writings of the period; 
monastic writings are not to be confused with “‘scholastic” writings; 
they are rightly spoken of as “‘non-scholastic” in nature. The con- 
stants underlying the continuity and the homogeneity of monastic 
culture are the literary character of these writings and their mystical 
orientation. ‘Theology, spirituality, cultural history: these three 
realities were not separated in the real life of the monks, and they 
can never be dissociated.” 

Dom Leclercq devotes eleven chapters to the development of his 
theme under the threefold heading — the formation, the sources, 
and the fruits of monastic culture. Five appendices, a bibliography 
of the author’s writings, 52 pages of notes covering the text, and an 
index add much to this excellent study of Benedictine culture. Dom 
Damasus Winzen, O.S.B., terms The Love of Learning and the De- 
sire for God a remarkable book. This it is, and particularly Bene- 
dictine educators in the United States will do well to give much 
time and thought to Dom Leclercq’s study of monastic culture; 
* THE LOVE OF LEARNING AND THE DESIRE FOR GOD. Dom Jean Leclercq, 


ois as te by Catharine Misrahi. New York: Fordham University Press, 1961. Pp. x, 
415. $5.50. 
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here they will meet with principles that should mean much to them 
in their efforts to harmonize the traditional monastic outlook with 
the demands of our atomic age. Also, novice masters will find in 
this work of Dom Leclercq insights of great value to them in their 
efforts to make known to future monks the proper roles of piety 
and learning in the Benedictine way of life. 

In his discussion of the foundations of monastic tradition, the 
author notes the attitude of St. Benedict as manifested in his con- 
version and in the rule of life drawn up by Benedict for the monks 
of his day. Benedict’s turning away from the pursuit of the liberal 
arts was not born of a scorn for such values; rather he renounced 
pagan studies in favor of a higher type of activity, namely, his search 
for God. On the other hand, note the emphasis placed on /ectio 
divina in the rule of St. Benedict; might one not agreee that the 
“fundamental activity of monastic life is based on literature’? 
There is no Benedictine life without literature, writes Leclercq, not 
because literature is even a secondary goal of monastic life, but be- 
cause it is a conditioning factor within Benedictine education. Hence, 
the importance of grammatica in monastic schools whose primary 
concern was Holy Scripture and the writings of the Fathers; the 
classical legacy was not to be lost sight of in the education of the 
young monk, even though it was made to serve the needs of the 
Christian mind. 

Dom Leclercq touches on the perennial Benedictine educational 
problem arising out of the role of learning in monastic life. St. 
Benedict is not concerned with the setting up of a program of studies 
for the Benedictine monk; study is but one of the means to be made 
use of in the quest for eternal life. How harmonize Benedictine 
spirituality with the quest for knowledge? Leclercq thinks that 
since there is no ratio studiorum proper to monastic student life the 
solution of the problem “must be continually rediscovered, re- 
invented, re-juvenated in a living and spontaneous manner, for each 
period and each milieu, for each monastery, and almost for each 
monk,” 

The principal literary sources of monastic culture discussed by 
Leclercq are Holy Scripture, the patristic tradition, and classical 
literature. Of particular interest to this reviewer is the author’s 
insistence on the literary aspects of monastic culture. Monastic 
humanism differs from “‘scholastic’”” humanism in which dialectics 
takes precedence over grammar, music, rhetoric, and the orators 
and the poets give place to the metaphysicians and the logicians. 
The “bookish” characteristics of scholasticism are wanting in monas- 
tic literary productions, the imitation of literary models in monastic 
writings is scarcely discernible, and in the case of the monks, liter- 
ature was no screen between the soul of the monk and his God. 
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Monastic culture was something original, it is neither a culture of 
the patristic age nor a neo-culture such as is found in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries; it is a Christian culture graced by a sancta 
simplicitas. 

In the Introduction to this study of monastic culture Dom 
Leclercq asks the question: “Is there any form of intellectuality 
which is a theology on the one hand, and is, on the other hand, 
monastic and nothing but monastic?” His affirmative answer — a 
provisional one since there is a need to study further the doctrines 
of the monastic theologians — is based on the fact that among the 
monks in the classical age of Western monasticism there were those 
theologians “whose works contained a theology intended for a monas- 
tic audience for whom it had been conceived and composed.” This 
monastic theology was quite distinct from, though not opposed to, 
the “scholastic” theology of the same period, a difference born of 
diverse goals and the use of different methodologies. The educa- 
tional program in the “‘clerical’”’ schools was designed to prepare its 
students for the active life, for pastoral activity; in the monastic 
schools, on the other hand, the end in view was to prepare the stu- 
dent for the /ectio divina, a goal best served by a liberal culture 
contemplative in tendency. 

In an epilogue entitled “Literature and the Mystical Life” Dom 
Leclercq discusses two problems arising out of his analysis of Bene- 
dictine culture, namely, the dominant characteristics of the monastic 
culture and the harmonizing of the mystical spirit with literary 
forms. Monastic culture, says Leclercq, was the culture of a milieu, 
and it was by no means restricted to the elite. ‘It made possible 
the maintenance of a tradition which enabled the abbeys to remain 
centers of religious vitality in spite of repeated economic and political 
upheavals. Medieval monasticism also represented a common 
homogeneous culture that gave rise to and kept alive institutions 
not produced in other milieus. The monks formed a link between 
the Fathers and the “moderns,” and this they did not merely by 
preserving ancient texts but by using the same “‘to unify in the in- 
terests of their religious life, the cult and culture.” 

Finally, not only is monastic culture literary because of its tradi- 
tional content, it is above all mystical. The monks register a con- 
stant concern to “transcend Jde/les lettres in order to safeguard the 
primacy of the spiritual domain.” ‘The corrective for literature,” 
writes Dom Leclercq, “is the experience of God, the devotion to 
Heaven which St. Benedict and St. Gregory had helped so much to 
inculcate in the monks.” In St. Bernard we find an exemplar in 
whom is reconciled any possible conflict in the monk between “learn- 
ing” and “conscience.” Of him we may say, “here is not merely 
a man of letters not an intellectual, he is a spiritual man.” 
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With Other Benedictine Sisters 


Benet Lake, Wisconsin 


On February 15, the following Sisters went to E] Salvador, Central 
America, to establish our first educational center out of the United States: 
Sister Mary Cecelia Huyck, Sister Mary Michael Marro, Sister Helen 
Marie Lee, and Sister Mary Carmen Cruz. They are getting acquaint- 
ed with the country and the language and also teaching English. As soon 
as the language is learned they will begin catechetical work. 

On May 7, the following novices pronounced their triennial vows: 
Sister Mary Maura Healy, Castle Island, County Kerry, Ireland; Sister 
Mary William Mattingly, Tulsa, Oklahoma; and Sister Mary Anastasia 
Saunders, Birmingham, Alabama. 
















Bismarck, North Dakota 


A day of recollection for young married couples was held at the Priory 
under the direction of the chancellor, the Very Reverend Gerald Walsh. 
Later he also conducted a day of recollection for young ladies interested 
in religious life. 

Ground was broken at St. Alexius Hospital for the addition of a new 
surgical suite, an expanded business administration area, and a psychiatric 
suite. 

The community began reciting a portion of the Divine Office in the 
vernacular on October 15. 

On March 25, His Excellency, the Most Reverend Hilary B. Hacker, 
consecrated the altar slab of the present chapel, which will eventually 
serve as the students’ chapel, and conducted the ground breaking ceremony 
for the construction of the permanent chapel and convent. Construction 
work on these buildings began April 10. The convent is to be ready for 
occupancy in the fall of 1962. 

The Reverend Conrad Louis, O.S.B., of St. Meinrad’s Archabbey, will 
conduct the summer retreats for the Sisters and also conduct a class on 
the Psalms for the Sisters attending the summer session of Mary College. 

Sister Maximine, a science teacher at St. Mary’s Central High School, 
received a scholarship to pursue science study for an eight week session 
at the Colorado State College, Greeley. 

On June 22, five postulants were admitted to the novitiate. On July 
11, six junior Sisters will pronounce perpetual vows, and eleven novices 
will pronounce triennial vows. Four Sisters will celebrate their golden 
jubilee, and one Sister will celebrate her silver jubilee. 
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Bristow, Virginia 


March 25, Sister Stephen Herrity and Sister Julia Marie Dowgiallo 
made temporary vows. Sister Mary Paul Hagarty, Sister Mary Francine 
Heaps, and Sister Michael Dowgiallo professed their perpetual vows. 

After only a brief illness, Mother Claudia Garey died very unexpected- 
ly on March 23 at Georgetown Hospital. Since Mother Claudia had spent 
many years as principal of Linton Hall Military School and reorganized 
it as it is conducted today, the cadets afforded her a full military funeral. 
The Reverend Mothers, Dolores, Rose Mary, and Anselma represented 
the Congregation of St. Scholastica at her funeral. 

The Sisters with the Most Reverend John J. Russell presiding, held an 
election for prioress on April 22. Mother Ethelreda Altman was elected. 
Prior to her election, Sister Ethelreda was secretary to Mother Claudia 
and principal of Linton Hall Military School. 


Clyde, Missouri 


In the latter part of January the Reverend Ignatius Hunt, O.S.B., 
Conception Abbey, gave a series of illustrated lectures on the Holy Land. 
The last of the series dealt with places in Europe, particularly Benedictine 
monasteries in Germany, Switzerland, and France. 

The Reverend George Landsaat, O.S.B., from Chevetogne, Belgium, 
an abbey founded in 1912 by St. Pius X to work for unity among Christians 
of Eastern Orthodox churches and Rome, gave an illustrated talk on icons, 


January 12. 

Profession ceremonies were held on Laetare Sunday, March 12, with 
Sister Teresa Bertolotti, Sister Aurelia Styles, Sister Marmion Argenziano, 
and Sister Guadalupe Nunez pronouncing their temporary vows. Four 
postulants were also invested as novices. 

Twenty-eight young women from foreign countries attending high 
schools and colleges in northwestern Missouri, included our Motherhouse 
in a tour made on Sunday, April 16. They visited the chapels, print and 
ceramic shops, and were present for Vespers and Benediction. They repre- 
sented Japan, Korea, Thailand, Spain, Mexico, Brazil, Colombia, Venezu- 
ela, El Salvador, and the Caroline Islands. 

Sister Adelgundis Kaiser observed the Golden Jubilee of her profession 
on May 23. Many guests were present for the solemn high Mass and re- 
newal of vows, at which Abbot Stephen presided. 


Cottonwood, Idaho 


A $390,000 addition to St. Benedict’s Hospital in Jerome is under 
construction. Hill-Burton aid was obtained to help finance the 36-bed 
nursing home, and the people of Jerome are helping pay for the chapel 
and Sisters’ living rooms. 

Sister Virginia Weiand received a master’s degree in the science of 
nursing from the Catholic University of America in February. 
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Sister Lorraine Hartnett received a $500 Journalism Fellowship from 
the Newspaper Fund to be used for summer study at the University of 
Notre Dame. 

At the meeting of the Idaho Society of Medical Technologists, May 6, 
for her paper ‘Blood Banks of Small Hospitals in Idaho,” Sister Louise 
Olberding won first place and a $100 award. 

Among the speakers at the February meeting of the Idaho Academy 
of Science at Caldwell were Sister Alfreda Elsensohn, who gave a paper on 
“Correlating a School Museum with Biology Teaching,” and Sister Louise 
Olberding, who read a paper on “Scientists in White.” 


Covington, Kentucky 


Sister Mary Judith, serving as secretary for the meetings, attended 
the Convention on College Composition and Communication of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, held in Washington, D.C., April 6-8. 

The following Sisters observed the silver anniversary of their religious 
profession on June 17: Sister Donna Henry, Sister Gerard Whitten, Sister 
Patrice Murphy, Sister Joseph Ruschmann, Sister Carmella Azzolina, 
Sister Avila McAvoy, and Sister Benedict Bunning. 


Crookston, Minnesota 


In April, a hundred thirty-four Sisters received their appointments to 
teach religion in the vacation schools at the close of the present school 
term. The Sisters are teaching in sixty parishes and missions in six 
dioceses. 

Sister Margaret Mary DeGagne spoke to the student body of the high 
school department in the Home of the Good Shepherd in St. Paul in Janu- 
ary on the theme “Enjoying our Minnesota Heritage and Especially Paul 
Bunyan.” Earlier in the year, Sister spoke at the Tri-State Catholic 
Library Meeting at Benilde High School in St. Paul on “The Preservation 
of Local Historical Source Material in Library Work.” 

Sister Basil LeDuc received a grant from the National Science Founda- 
tion for three consecutive summers. Sister Basil will work in the field of 
mathematics at St. Louis University. 

Sister Anne Marie Geray was awarded a National Science Foundation 
grant through the University of North Dakota. Sister Anne Marie will 
do her work in the field of biology at the University this summer. 


Cullman, Alabama 


Reverend Mother Mary Susan Sevier as companion visitator with 
Reverend Mother Laura Walker of Chicago, spent the last two weeks of 
April at the Colorado houses of the Congregation of St. Scholastica. 

On the Feast of Saint Benedict, the Most Reverend Archbishop T. J. 
Toolen broke ground for a two-story dormitory of brick and stone on the 
campus of Sacred Heart College. This building will house 100 students. 
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During the spring session, Sacred Heart College conducted an in-service 
training program for the nurses of Holy Name of Jesus Hospital, Gadsden, 
Alabama. This educational service consisted of a series of lectures on 
different phases of education. Speakers on this program included Sister 
Jerome Harrison, Sister Mary Frances Crawford, Sister Alice Marie Hoel- 
scher, Sister Elizabeth Roberts, and Sister Mary Lourdes, dean of the 
college. 

Sister Scholastica Warkman was chairman of the workshop of English 
teachers and librarians held at the annual convention of the Alabama 
Association of Junior Colleges held at Walker College, Jasper, Alabama. 


Duluth, Minnesota 


Sister Mary Odile Cahoon presented a paper before the Ontario Society 
of Biologists meeting at the University of Toronto on February 20, and 
at the meeting of the Genetics Society of Canada in Montreal, March 17. 
Sister Mary Odile received her doctorate in biology from the University 
of Toronto in June. 


Several community members are teaching at colleges and universities 
other than our own this summer. Sister Digna Birmingham is teaching 
classes at Marquette University in the Guidance and Counseling Institute. 
Sister Mary Daniel O’Neill is teaching history at the College of St. Bene- 
dict, St. Joseph, Minnesota, and Sister Donalda Laughlin is teaching music 
at Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles, California. 

Sister Ann Cecile Reilly of the college music department has received 
a scholarship from the International Academy of Arts in Nice, France, to 
study composition with Alexander Tcherpenin and organ with Pierre 
Cochereau, organist of Notre Dame Cathedral, Paris. 


Sister Ann Edward Scanlon, president of the college, was recently elect- 
ed to offices in three education associations. She will be a commissioner 
of colleges and universities for the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools until 1964. She is president-elect of the Associ- 
ation of Minnesota Colleges, and a member of the executive committee 
of the Minnesota Private College Fund. 

Sister Antonine Braun, college librarian, was admitted to Beta Phi Mu, 
international fraternity for librarians, at the mid-winter meeting of the 
American Library Association in Chicago. 

The Reverend Achilles Horvath, O.S.B., of Woodside Priory, Portola 
Valley, California, conducted the first retreat for the community from 
June 18 to 23. Father Achilles will teach Philosophy of Man and Theology 
in the summer session of the college. 

The Sisters of St. Scholastica Priory are conducting fifty-two religious 
instruction schools during the summer in various parishes in the Duluth 
diocese. 
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Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Through the month of June, fifty Sisters were occupied in teaching 
religion to some 1400 students of grade and high-school levels. 


Sister Simeon Andre is the recipient of a Newspaper Fund Award, 
which will enable her to attend an Advanced Seminar for experienced 
journalism teachers at the University of Minnesota. Sister Gregory Mich- 
aud has a grant to study mathematics at the University of Notre Dame, 
and Sister Monica will return to Catholic University to continue work in 
Business Education on a five-summer grant from the Catholic Business 
Education Association. Historical Background on Canada and Latin 
America is the theme of a one-week institute for which Sister Mary Bride 
Fogarty has received a grant from the American Historical Association. 

Sister Janet Mayhen, chairman of the Western Unit of the National 
Catholic Theater Conference, spoke on the aims and work of the conference 
before the Mankato Study Club. Addressing the LaCrosse Unit of the 
International Federation of Catholic Alumnae, Sister Mary Magdelene 
Dunn spoke on the Benedictine way of life. 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 


The Most Reverend Thomas A. Boland, Archbishop of Newark, offici- 
ated at the solemn ceremonies for the Consecration of Virgins in the Mother- 
house chapel on Sunday, June 4. Sixteen Sisters received the privilege 
of consecration, the fourth such ceremony to be held at the Motherhouse 
since the privilege was first granted to the Benedictines in the United 
States in 1952 by an indult of His Holiness, Pope Pius XII. The Reverend 
Martin Burns, O.S.B., of St. Mary’s Priory, Newark, conducted a day of 
retreat on Saturday, June 3, for those Sisters to be consecrated. 

Sister Thomasine Lenahan received her Master’s degree in history from 
Seton Hall University in June. Sister Cecilia Cordeau was graduated 
from the Catholic University in June with a Master’s degree in nursing 
education. 

Sister Mary Virginia received a grant from the National Science Foun- 
dation to study mathematics at Seton Hall this summer. Sister Juliana 
concludes the third of three summers at the University of Notre Dame 
studying science under a similar grant. Sister Theophane will study 
journalism at St. Bonaventure’s University on a scholarship offered by 
the Presentation Committee of the Archdiocese of Newark. 

The community paid tribute to Reverend Mother Vincent at a gather- 
ing held in her honor at the motherhouse, May 13. A spiritual bouquet 
was presented to her on behalf of the community. The following day the 
Reverend Joseph P. Fagan, chaplain, blessed a set of outdoor Stations of 
the Cross constructed by the postulants and novices and dedicated to 
Mother Vincent whose two terms conclude in July. 
Eleven postulants received the holy habit, June 10. 
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Sister Lidwina Buschmeier died at the motherhouse on January 4 after 
a long illness. Sister celebrated her golden jubilee of profession last sum- 
mer. Sister Lawrence Sekinger, a professed Sister for sixty-three years, 
died on January 29 at St. Joseph’s Convent, East Rutherford. 


Erie, Pennsyloania 


The Reverend Kieran Conley, O.S.B., of St. Meinrad Archabbey, is 
conducting classes at St. Benedict Convent during the summer session. 

The recently constructed outdoor patio-swimming pool at Camp Glinodo 
was dedicated by Archbishop John Mark Gannon, D.D., Archbishop- 
Bishop of Erie. Sister Patricia, under whose direction the camp operates, 
announces that a new chapel will be ready for use by July. 

Twelve Sisters have been named by Mother Alice for appointment to 
diocesan committees now being formed for intenstive study of the secondary 
school program. Revision of handbooks and program of studies will be 
undertaken by the committees preparatory to the opening of the six pro- 
jected diocesan high schools. 

Sister Mary Regina Flanagan has completed a year’s study in mathe- 
matics at the University of Notre Dame as part of the scholarship awarded 
her by the National Science Foundation grant. 

Sister Miriam Mashank has accepted a National Science Foundation 


grant for summer study at Seton Hill College in the Institute of Mathe- 
matics. 


Ferdinand, Indiana 


Two recent visitors at the convent were His Eminence Joseph Cardinal 
Ritter of St. Louis and Archabbot Leonard Boesch from Engelberg, 
Switzerland. 

The brief for the establishment of Our Lady of Grace Convent in Beech 
Grove (suburb of Indianapolis) was received from Rome April 18, making 
the daughter house a full-fledged motherhouse independent of Ferdinand. 
A homecoming event for all the Sisters, ending in farewells by those now 
affiliated with the daughter house, was held at Ferdinand, April 28. Our 
Lady of Grace is now a community of 128 professed Sisters, three novices, 
and seven postulants. 

The Ferdinand Benedictines have thirteen postulants to receive the 
holy habit on May 31, and eighteen novices to pronounce their first vows 
on June 13. 

Since the last issue of the Review five Sisters have been called to their 
reward. They are Sister Placida Castrop, a veteran of ninety-four years 
who had held many important offices in the community, Sister Agatha 
Lubbeheusen, Sister Eulalia Wiederkehr, Sister Dorothy Daunhauer, and 
Sister Cornelia Frey. 

At the National Catholic Educational Association, Sister Assunta 
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Highbaugh delivered a report on a phase of the Sister Formation program 
which had been the basis of her doctoral dissertaion. The study was an 
investigation of the Sister Formation program in the Benedictine Mother- 
houses in the United States, Mexico, and Canada. 

Sister Mary Charles Mitchell will attend the special School of French 
in the University of Nebraska, on a college grant. 

Sister Frederica Dudine, who had been assigned two years ago to fol- 
low research for an eventual history of the convent at Ferdinand, has spent 
the past school year in this work. During the summer Sister is to have 
four weeks at Indiana University to work there in the library and archives. 


Fort Smith, Arkansas 
On May 12 the Most Reverend Joseph M. Marling, Bishop of Jefferson 


City, presided at ground-breaking ceremonies for the construction of a new 
convent connected with the St. Joseph’s Hospital in Boonville, Missouri, 
which is operated by the Sisters of Fort Smith. 

A convent is also being built for the Sisters who staff the hospital in 
Clarksville, Arkansas. 

Sister Maxine obtained a National Science Foundation grant for six 
weeks of summer school study at Marquette University, where she will 
pursue graduate work in mathematics. 

Sister DeChantal was given a grant for study at the National Defense 
Education Act Institute for teachers of French at the secondary level, at 
Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri, this summer. 

A new Flentrop pipe organ was recently installed in the chapel of St. 
Scholastica’s Academy. This organ, built in Holland, is one of seven being 
used in this country. The purchase and installation of the orgran was 
financed by the Academy Alumnae Association. 

The community will extend its sphere of apostolic activity this summer 
when it offers its facilities for the first closed retreat for lay women. This 
service to the Catholic laity of this area was intended when the new 
academy building was planned. The retreat will be held the last week- 
end in August. 


Glendora, California 


In the presence of the Very Reverend Raphael Vinciarelli, O.S.B., prior 
of St. Andrew’s Priory, Valyermo, Sister Veronica Cunningham and Sister 
Virginia Taylor pronounced their triennial vows on New Year’s Day in 
the priory chapel. 

The ceremony of Consecration of Virgins was held at Sacred Heart 
Church, Covina, on the feast of the Epiphany. The Most Reverend 
Timothy Manning, Vicar-General of the Archdiocese of Los Angeles, cele- 
brated the pontifical Mass and officiated at the ceremony of Consecration 
of Sister Cabrini Hyland, Sister Humbeline Wiesner, Sister Rebecca Mon- 
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dragon, Sister Auxilia King, and Sister Padua Hartnett. In preparation 
for the ceremony, a day of recollection was conducted for the Sisters by 
the Reverend Vincent Martin, O.S.B., of St. Andrew’s Priory. 

Reverend Mother Augusta spent a week at Mount St. Scholastica in 
January. Sister Veronica Cunningham, who accompanied Mother Augusta 
to the Mount, remained at the college for second-semester classes. 

Six postulants received the holy habit on St. Patrick’s day in the Chapel 
of St. Dorothy in Glendora. 

Sister Mary Bride Gormley will be a visiting lecturer at Loyola Uni- 
versity of Los Angeles this summer, conducting a Seminar in Elementary 
Education and a course in Instructional Materials and Methods for the 
Elementary School. 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


The Benedictine Sisters of Westmoreland County are located at St. 
Vincent College in Latrobe and at St. Emma’s Retreat House in nearby 
Greensburg. They came to St. Vincent from St. Walburga’s in Eichstaett, 
Bavaria, thirty years ago. 

Since 1943, when they acquired property in Greensburg, they have 
developed there the retreat house and a convent. They now have three 
postulants and look toward the permanent foundation of a motherhouse. 


Jonesboro, Arkansas 


Ground was broken on March 7 by His Excellency, Most Reverend 
Albert L. Fletcher, D.D., Bishop of Little Rock, for the new million dollar 
annex to St. Bernard’s Hospital The building of this annex is made pos- 
sible through a Hill-Burton Grant which is furnishing $581,615 of the 
$969,355. The remainder of the construction and equipment money is 
being raised locally. The expansion, consisting of four stories and base- 
ment, will bring the hospital bed capacity from 155 to 196. It will also 
increase the size of laboratories, provide for a radiology department and 
a new pediatrics section. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Sister Humilitas Parzinger celebrated her Golden Jubilee of Profession 
on February 18. The solemn High Mass was sung by the Right Reverend 
James P. Nichol and the jubilee sermon was delivered by the Right Rever- 
end Richard J. Schumacher, V.G. 

The Very Reverend Meinrad Hoffman, O.S.B., prior of Blue Cloud 
Abbey, Marvin, South Dakota, conducted our annual eight-day retreat, 
February 8-16. 
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Minot, North Dakota 


In January Sister Annella received the Master of Arts degree in seconda- 
ry school administration from St. Thomas College, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Sister Brigid is the recipient of a grant from the National Science 
Foundation to participate in the Mathematics for Teachers project at the 
Catholic University, Washington, D.C., this summer. 

St. Nicholas School at Garrison, North Dakota, won the Freedom 
Foundation Award, which entitled Sister Alice, principal, and one of the 
students to an all-paid expense trip to Valley Forge, Pennsylvania. 

Sister Janeane was chairman of the session on “Recent Advances in 
Blood Coagulation” at the annual convention of the North Dakota Society 
of Medical Technologists held at Fargo, North Dakota, April 27-29. 

The Reverend Theophane Connelly, O.S.B., Blue Cloud Abbey, Mar- 
vin, South Dakota, will conduct the Sisters’ retreat this summer. 


Mt. Angel, Oregon 


Mt. Angel College was selected to receive a five-year grant of $144,675 
for an undergraduate curriculum research program in gerontology. The 
grant came from the United States Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. This is the first undergraduate program of its kind in the United 
States. Preliminary research is being done currently on a variety of topics, 
including nursing-home qualifications in relation to administration through- 
out the United States. The college is also cooperating with the Oregon 
Chamber of Commerce statewide “Survey on Aging.” 

Currently studying for doctoral degrees are Sister Mary Carol Blitz, 
chemistry, at Fordham University; Sister Virginia McGreevey, sociology, 
at the University of Notre Dame; Sister Mary Adrian Walker, education, 
at the University of Portland. Sister Alberta Dieker will also work for 
her doctorate in history at the University of Oregon. 

Sister Agatha Meissner, teacher of German, has been invited to par- 
ticipate in an eight-week German Language Institute at the University 
of Washington, Seattle, this summer. 

Dedication of two new buildings, Marmion Hall and the Student Com- 
mons, took place January 28, with the Most Reverend Edward D. Howard 
presiding. Governor Mark O. Hatfield was speaker for the occasion. 

Approval of Mt. Angel College as standard for elementary school teach- 
er training was again granted when the State Board of Education evalu- 
ating committee made its five-year evaluation recently. 

Sister Mary Anne Ryan will teach at Mount Marty College, Yankton, 
South Dakota, during the summer. 

At the recent meeting of the Portland Unit of the National Catholic 
Music Educators Association, Sister Mary Annette Murphy was selected 
as a member of the Advisory Board. Sister Regina Kust is second vice 
president of the Association. 
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Nauvoo, Iilinois 


April 14, the music students of the Nauvoo Benedictine Sisters in the 
Peoria diocese, Chicago, and Munster, Indiana, met for the annual music 
festival. The auditions were held at St. Bede College, Peru, Illinois. 

In June Sister Helen Cary received a Master’s degree in philosophy 
from the St. Louis University and Sister Mary Peter Kennedy a Master’s 
degree in English from the Catholic University of America. 

Sister Mariella Gilmore, who has been doing graduate work in sociology 
at Catholic University, will spend the summer with the Diocesan Catholic 
Charities as field and case worker. 

On June 14, the Most Reverend Joseph Franz, Bishop of Peoria, offici- 
ated at the clothing ceremony of the ten novices. 

Three Sisters have summer grants from the National Science Foundation: 
Sister Mary Patrick Cain for biology and Sister Raymond Cook for chemist- 
ry from Purdue University; Sister Ambrose Aubry for mathematics from 
the University of Notre Dame. 

Sister Sylvester Muschalek had an article, “A Day with Visual Aids,” 
published in the Catholic School Journal, April issue. 


Norfolk, Nebraska 


A new chapter of Oblates was begun here under the direction of the 
Reverend Isidore Diebold, O.S.B., chaplain of Our Lady of Lourdes Hos- 
pital. He received the promises of thirteen candidates and accepted them 
as novices on the feast of St. Benedict, March 21. 

The Most Reverend Gerald T. Bergan, Archbishop of Omaha, officiated 
at the Mass and at profession and investiture ceremonies, April 24. Sister 
Matilda, formerly of Czechoslovakia, made final profession; and four 
postulants were invested. At this time also Sister Agnes Salber received 
the mission cross at the hands of Archbishop Bergan, and left the end of 
June for Taegu, Korea. 

Sister Odila and Sister Sigharda sailed May 29 for a two-month stay 
at the motherhouse in Tutzing, Germany. Sister Odila is superior at 
Raeville, Nebraska, and Sister Sigharda teaches at Assumption Academy 
in Norfolk, Nebraska. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsyloania 


St. Benedict’s Academy, which now has an enrollment of 800 girls, 
received a high rating from a visiting team of the Middle States Association 
when it was evaluated in January. The association recommended ex- 
pansion to provide for a greater number of students. 

Because of the widespread interest in foreign languages in the elementa- 
ry schools, Sister Fabian and Sister Marcella have provided in-service op- 
portunities in Spanish and French for the Sisters. A similar opportunity 
is being offered in the new approach to mathematics by Sister Regina. 
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Sister Fabian and Sister Regina are studying mathematics at the University 
of Illinois during the summer. 

At the Diocesan Teachers Institute held at Canevin High School in 
February, Sister Bernarda, school supervisor, spoke on Homogeneous 
Grouping. 

Sister Bernardine received the Master of Arts degree from Duquesne 
University in June. 


Ridgely, Maryland 


Sister Assumpta has received a second grant to study Spanish under 
the National Defense Educational Act. The seven-week course this sum- 
mer will be given at the University of Puerto Rico. Last summer Sister 
received a grant which enabled her to spend six weeks at Rosary College, 
River Forest, Illinois. 

A new chaplain’s residence, a ranch-type structure recently erected on 
the motherhouse grounds, will be dedicated by the Most Reverend Michael 
Hyle, D.D., Bishop of Wilmington. 

Under the Annotated Code of Maryland, Article 77, the Benedictine 
School for Exceptional Children, Ridgely, Maryland, has received approba- 
tion from the Maryland State Department of Education. 

On May 7, the American Legion Auxiliary of the South Eastern Region 
presented Mother Anselma with a check for five hundred dollars. This 
sum will purchase a Language Master to be used for speech therapy in 
the Sisters’ work with retarded children. 

Summer classes in religion and French have been provided at St. Ger- 
trude’s for the novices and junior Sisters. The Reverend Walter Power, 
chaplain, is teaching religion in the novitiate and Sister Hildegrade Mar- 
shall of Mount St. Scholastica, Atchison, Kansas, is teaching the French 
classes, 


St. Joseph, Minnesota 


Sister Ethelburga Farrell, oldest member of the community according 
to monastic rank, died on February 2. She had celebrated the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of her religious profession in August, 1960, and her ninety- 
second birthday in October. Sister Ethelburga had served as superior for 
sixty-four years, and from 1909 to 1955, she was community treasurer. 

Four foreign missionaries received mission crosses on March 9. Shortly 
after, Sisters Jacinta Roemer and Benita Chiang left for Formosa. They 
have been assigned to the infants’ home in Taipei. Sister Beatrice Ohara 
returned to Japan just before the opening of the new high school there. 
The school, located at Muroran on Hokkaido, opened April 10 with about 
200 first-year students, most of them non-Christians. It is to be a three- 
year senior high school for girls. Sister Truda Takanohashi left for Muro- 
ran at the close of the current school year. 

Sister Beatrice’s arrival in Japan makes the number of native Sisters 
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working in the Japanese missions equal to the number of Americans. 
There are seven aspirants at the Shimizusawa novitiate now. On March 
21, four postulants were formally received at Taipei, Formosa. They are 
the first Chinese candidates to have their formation in the Orient. 

Sister Beatrice Ohara was the first to complete the new major sequence 
in art offered by the College of St. Benedict. Her “‘one-man-exhibit” set 
extraordinarily high standards for future exhibitors and was featured by 
the Minneapolis Star, Sister Baulu Kuan’s private exhibit was held 
in May. 

Easter Sunday brought the announcement that the Congregation of 
St. Benedict now enjoys aggregation with the Confederation of Monastic 
Congregations of the Order of St. Benedict. 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


At a meeting of the Midwest Sister Formation Conference at the Mor- 
rison Hotel, Chicago, March 21-22, Sister Jeroma Johnson gave a paper 
entitled “Inter-community Exchange of Instructional Materials.” 


Sister Janet Silver will receive double recognition when she is awarded 
her B.A. degree June 4 at the College of St. Catherine, for she is the highest 
ranking student in the class, and has also been elected to Phi Beta Kappa, 
national honor society. 

National Science Foundation grants have been received by Sister Gretta 
Thissen in chemistry at the University of Notre Dame (for the third suc- 
cessive summer) and Sister Duane Moes in mathematics at the College of 
St. Catherine. 

A rescript, dated May 6, 1961, has been received from the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Religious permitting the priory to prolong the period of tem- 
porary vows to a five or six-year period. This extension was requested so 
that the younger Sisters might have adequate time to be better prepared 
for their apostolic work, both professionally and spiritually, and so that 
at least their first year in the active apostolate might still be under the 
guidance of the junior mistress. 

On August 15, Sister Ottilia Heibel will celebrate the fiftieth anniversa- 
ry of her religious profession, with four Sisters commemorating the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of their first profession. 

On May 17, the local firm of Michelson and Hanson was commissioned 
to draw up the final architectural plans for the new priory, for which ground 
will be broken in 1962. 

The priory has been signally honored by having its chaplain of the past 
thirteen years (who was also the chancellor of the archdiocese), the Right 
Reverend Gerald O’Keefe, elevated to the episcopacy, as bishop of Candyba 
and auxiliary to the Archbishop of St. Paul. His consecration will take 
place July 2. 
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San Antonio, Florida 


At the first Mass celebrated in the new Holy Name Priory building, 
March 18, the Right Reverend Marion Bowman, O.S.B., St. Leo Abbey, 
invested three postulants. 

The solemn blessing and dedication of the $650,000 new fireproof brick 
and concrete Holy Name Priory building was held on April 18, the Most 
Reverend Joseph P. Hurley, D.D., Bishop of St. Augustine, officiating. 
The Archbishop called the construction of the new building a great spiritual 
asset for the Church in this part of Florida. 

Community retreat will be conducted this summer by the Reverend 
Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B., St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota. 


Sturgis, South Dakota 


The ground-breaking ceremony for the construction of the buildings 
to be erected for the community of St. Martin’s Convent took place on 
April 15. These buildings will include a chapel, convent, novitiate, high 
school, dormitory, dietary department, and auditorium. Present at this 
ceremony were the Most Reverend William T. McCarty, C.SS.R., bishop 
of the diocese, the Right Reverend Michael T. Costigan, master of cere- 
monies, and other monsignori and priests. 

The new wing constructed to replace a very old part of St. Joseph’s 
Hospital in Deadwood was ready by April 24 of this year. 

St. John’s McNamara Hospital of Rapid City, South Dakota, reports 
that one of the students of the Nurses’ Training School there has won the 
Gena Haug Award for 1961. It is the fourth time a student of the school 
has won htis award, making this a state record. On March 14, this hospi- 
tal was host to the Western Division of the South Dakota Hospital Asso- 
ciation at which time Don A. Bierle, member of the Council on Govern- 
ment Relations, spoke on the recent developments in the 1961 legislature. 
In April, Sister Edith, administrator of the Rapid City hospital, presided 
over a meeting in Huron of the Board of Trustees of the Catholic Hospital 
Association of South Dakota. 


Tinley Park, Illinois 


The second Community Institute was held on February 22 with the 
theme: “Needs of the Teacher and Means to Meet These Needs.” 

Sister Mary Paul Grady pronounced her first vows while Miss Mary 
Andis received the holy habit and the name of Sister Bernadette March 10. 
Reverend Sylvester Prisc, O.S.B., chaplain, officiated. 

A marble Pieta in the outdoor Sorrowful Mother Grotto was blessed 
by Monsignor John P. Rondzik on May 7. Funds for the Pieta and granite 
altar were solicited by Father George Luba, O.S.B., former chaplain of the 
convent. 


The Silver Sacerdotal Jubilee of the Right Reverend Theodore Kojis, 
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O.S.B., was attended by Mother Mary Teresita and Sister Mary Albina 
on April 30 in St. Andrew’s Abbey, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Sister Mary Walburg Kucka, subprioress, died, April 10. 


Tucson, Arizona 


In January Bishop Green blessed a small oratory on the second floor 
and erected the Stations of the Cross for the use of the sick. A relic of 
the True Cross is exposed in the oratory, with a vigil light kept burning 
before it. 

The Reverend Frederic Schindler, O.S.B., chaplain at the motherhouse 
in Clyde, gave the annual retreat from January 29 to February 5: 

On April 11, Bishop Green officiated at the fidelity award ceremony 
for some two hundred Eucharistic Knights and Sentinels who keep regular 
Holy Hours, night or day, in the Sanctuary. Seven received twenty-year 
fidelity awards, besides larger groups for shorter periods. 

At an Oblate Evening, May 9, one postulant was invested after Bene- 
diction of the Blessed Sacrament. Then about 56 Oblates gathered in 
the assembly room and were welcomed by their moderator, the Reverend 
John Burns, chaplain of the convent. The Reverend Richard Flower, O. 
S.B., gave an address on “Coming of the Holy Spirit,” which was followed 
by a twenty-minute motion picture depicting life in the Abbey of St. Benoit- 
du-lac. All then took part in a family recreation and an “Agape,” pre- 
pared by the Sisters. The majority of Oblates present were members of 
Conception Abbey; St. Martin’s Abbey, St. Gregory’s Priory, St. Charles 
Priory, Benet Lake, St. Benedict’s, and Holy Cross were also represented. 


Yankton, South Dakota 


Official erection of the Mother of God Priory, first daughter house of 
the Yankton Benedictines, took place in Pierre, June 15, with the Most 
Reverend Lambert A. Hoch officiating. Five young women received the 
Benedictine habit and began their novitiate in the new priory, June 24, 
and on the same day, four novices made temporary profession of vows. 

In conjunction with the official celebration in Yankton of the Dakota 
Territorial Centennial, a Pontifical Field Mass was celebrated on the front 
campus of Mount Marty College on the afternoon of June 18. Four 
Bishops, several priests, and approximately 3000 lay people attended. 

The twenty-fifth jubilee year of Mount Marty College was climaxed 
with acceptance of the college into the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools at the annual meeting of the association in 
Chicago, March 22. 

Sister Claudia Duratschek has been invited to write several articles 
for the forthcoming revised edition of the Catholic Encyclopedia. She is 
currently doing research for articles on the diocese of Sioux Falls, the state 
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of South Dakota, and Bishop Martin Marty. Sister Claudia was also co- 
author of the Dakota Territory Centennial publication, which appeared 
in June. 

Three Sisters received National Science Foundation grants for summer 
study: Sister Rose Abeya is attending San Jose State College, San Jose, 
California; Sister Ruth, the University of California, Berkeley; and Sister 
Stephanie Weber, the University of Colorado, Boulder. Sister Judith Kuhn, 
having completed course work in hospital administration at St. Louis Uni- 
versity, will be spending the next year as intern in St. Mary’s Hospital, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

On May 27, Sister Verona Kessler and Sister Cynthia Binder sailed 
for France on the S.S. Liberte, where they will spend the summer months 
doing research and studying documentary material for the doctoral disser- 
tation which Sister Verona is preparing as a requirement for her doctoral 
work at the University of Notre Dame. Her thesis concerns the effects of 
the Laic Laws of the Third Republic on the monastic institutions in France, 
with special regard for the history of the Benedictines in that period. 

The first unit of the new convent building was ready for occupancy just 
before Christmas of 1960. This unit includes the dining, kitchen, bakery, 
refrigeration, and storage areas. The main refectory, with seating capacity 
of 280, gives a chapel atmosphere in keeping with Benedictine tradition. 
Panels and beams of satin-finished walnut and beautiful colored-glass win- 
dows give the worshipful atmosphere, along with the lindenwood Crucifix. 
Between the windows are table prayer inscriptions, and each window, (de- 
signed by Sister M. Leonarda Longen) carries out the inscriptions pictori- 
ally. August is the date set for completion of the second unit of the million 
and a half dollar project, when the Y-shaped section of the building housing 
postulants, novices and junior Sisters will be ready for occupancy. Re- 
mainder of the residence and infirmary area is to be completed by January 


of 1962. 





Chronicle 


College and Academy joined with the Community in observing the 
nameday of Mother Alfred Schroll, January 12. Solemn high Mass was 
celebrated in the St. Scholastica Chapel. 

The Annual Forty Hours Devotion was held at Mount St. Scholastica 
January 20-22. 

On January 28, seven young Sisters made perpetual vows. They were: 
Sister Janelle Maes, Sister Deborah Peters, Sister Mary Basil Bacon, Sister 
Andre Hodik, Sister Anna Marie Mayer, Sister Micaela Randolph, and 
Sister Kristin Fellin. 

Mother Augusta Parle of St. Lucy’s Priory, Glendora, California, was 
a visitor during the week of January 20, having brought Sister Veronica 
Cunningham for second semester in the college. 

The Most Reverend Edward J. Hunkeler, Archbishop of Kansas City 
in Kansas, paid his traditional visit on the Feast of St. Scholastica, cele- 
brating a pontifical high Mass and preaching the sermon for the occasion. 

Mother Alfred spent the latter weeks of February in the East conduct- 
ing visitation of Benedictine houses at Elizabeth, New Jersey, Ridgely, 
Maryland, and Bristow, Virginia. 

Mother Alfred participated in the ground-breaking ceremonies for the 
new Bishop LeBlond High School in St. Joseph, Missouri. She was ac- 
companied by Sister Ambrose Conway, Sister Florence Feeney, Sister 
Teresa Ann Doyle, Sister Jeanne Marie Blacet, and Sister Mary Noel 
Walter. 

Sister Helen Sullivan was invited to speak at St. Benedict’s College, 
February 18, on a faculty lecture series. Her topic was “Liberal Aspects 
of Modern Mathematics.” Recently Sister Helen was named associate 
editor of Pentagon, journal for stucents of mathematics. 

On March 19, Sister Dolorosa Hoffmans accompanied Mother Alfred 
to Papillion, Nebraska, for the blessing of the new convent there. 

The annual meeting of the North Central Association, held in Chicago 
in late March, was attended by Sister Jerome Keeler, Sister Imogene 
Baker, Sister Fabiola Burns, and Sister Liguori Sullivan. During this 
time, also in Chicago, Sister Mary Austin Schirmer and Sister Faith Schus- 
ter participated in a Sister Formation conference. 

Other March meetings drew Sister Romana Farrell to Kansas City for 
a meeting of the National Home Economics Association, and Sister Mary 
Janice Egan, Sister Mary Noel Walter, and Sister Sylvester Coffey to 
Denver for meetings of Catholic Counselors and the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association. 
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For the first time the Blessing of Palms was held at an outdoor station, 
near the grotto of Our Lady of Lourdes. The congregation assembled 
there with palms, and walked in procession into the St. Scholastica Chapel. 

Accompanied by Sister Dolorosa, Mother Alfred was in Colorado, April 
7-23, where she joined Mother Laura and Mother Mary Susan for visita- 
tion of the convents there. 

Sister Helen Sullivan and Sister Mary Finnian Moran attended April 
meetings for mathematicians in Chicago and in Emporia, Kansas. 

On April 30, Sister Maurus Wempe accompanied Mother Alfred to 
Concordia, Kansas, for the celebration of Mother Helena’s Golden Jubilee. 
A group of Sisters were at Conception Abbey on this day to participate in 
the jubilee celebration of the Right Reverend Abbot Stephen Schappler, 
O.S.B. Included were Sister Scholastica Schuster, Sister Mary Camillus 
Grey, Sister Mary Sarto Magadieu, and Sister Adrian Muldowney. 

Attending the Cervantes Day celebration at the University of Kansas, 
April 29, Sister Audrey Aaron was named president of the Kansas Chapter 
of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese. 

The blessing of the new addition to St. James School in St. Joseph, 
Missouri, was the occasion for a festive visit to that mission. Mother 
Alfred was accompanied by Sister Maurus Wempe, Sister Celestine Nord- 
hus, Sister Andrea Rodgers, Sister Jeanne Marie Blacet, Sister Kieran 
Curry, and Sister Mary Sarto Magadieu. 

Among librarians at the second annual Kansas Library Education 
Conference held at St. Mary College, Xavier, Kansas, April 14-15, were 
Sister Jane Frances McAtee, Sister Hildegarde Marshall, and Sister 
Kieran Curry. 

Representing Mount St. Scholastica at the blessing of the new convent 
in Austin Bluffs, Colorado Springs, May 10, were Sister Maurus Wempe 
and Sister Rosemary Hogan. The Most Reverend David M. Maloney, 
Auxiliary Bishop of Denver, officiated. 

In cooperation with the Reverend John Stitz, archdiocesan director of 
lay mission volunteers, Mother Alfred appointed college coordinators: 
Sister Mary Noel Walter at Mount St. Scholastica College and Sister 
Sylvester Coffey at Donnelly College. 

The first summer retreat, June 4-10, was conducted by the Reverend 
Conrad Louis, O.S.B., of St. Meinrad Archabbey, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 

Early May was the occasion for a Sisters’ Open House at the St. Joseph 
Hospital, St. Joseph, Missouri. It was attended by Sister Raphael Schrick, 
a graduate of the hospital training school, Sister Teresa Ann Doyle, Sister 
Mary Donald McPhee, Sister Kieran Curry, and Sister Mary Noel Walter. 

Recent publications from the pen of Sister Faith Schuster are “Moment 
for Vietnam,” Commonweal, June 2; “Song of the Soul,” America, April 15; 
and “Stirring Students to Read and Write” in Catholic Educator, March. 

Summer grants for ten Sisters of the community afford special oppor- 
tunities in mathematics, languages, and journalism. Sister Helen Sullivan 
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participated in a National Science Foundation Conference on Undergradu- 
ate Research at Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota, June 19-23, and 
is attending a summer conference for College Teachers of Mathematics 
at Montclair College, Upper Montclair, New Jersey. Grants to study 
mathematics at the University of Notre Dame are held by Sister Malachy 
Kennedy, Sister Paula Howard, Sister Mary Joyce Meyers, and Sister 
DeMontfort Knightley. Sister Mary Daniel Barros has a grant to study 
Spanish at Notre Dame, while Sister Mary Cecile Ihle and Sister Zoe Barry 
are assigned to the College of St. Teresa, Winona, Minnesota, in Spanish 
and French respectively. Journalism grants take Sister Bede Sullivan to 
Notre Dame and Sister Paulette Offenburger to Marquette University in 
Milwaukee. 

Sister Elizabeth Ann Brazzel also is enrolled at Montclair College and 
Sister Mary Benet Obear at Marquette University. Sister Dunstan Dele- 
hant participated in a week-long Philosophy and Physics Conference, 
June 12-17. 

Other students at Notre Dame include Sister Andrea Rodgers, Sister 
Pulcheria Lager, Sister Aniceta Shalz, Sister Mary Felix Schaefer, Sister 
Margaret Bealmear, Sister Sheila Rea, Sister Gratia Scherman, Sister Mary 
Placid Borengasser, Sister DePorres Dissler. 


At the University of Kansas City education and music are areas of 
study for Sister Leander Cogan, Sister Wilma Baumchen, Sister Clement 
Marie Hoffmans, and Sister Gertrude Marie Sheldon. 


Continuing in the Benedictine Institute of Sacred Theology at the Col- 
lege of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Minnesota, are Sister Kieran Curry, Sister 
Terrance Minton, and Sister Agnes Haganey. At the University of South- 
ern California, Sister Mary Joachim Holthaus is completing work for her 
doctorate in musicology. 


Catholic University in Washington, D.C., is the scene of summer school 
for Sister Mary Noel Walter, Sister Georgette Hurter, Sister Loretta 
Schirmer, and Sister Mary Donald McPhee. 


The following are enrolled in St. Louis University summer classes: Sister 
Ethelburg Leuschen, Sister Vivian Wallisch, Sister Cleta Haug, Sister Mary 
Matthew Nowacek, Sister Madonna Gampper, Sister James Marie Heiney, 
Sister Hilary Mullen, Sister Alice Ann Kieffe, Sister DePaul Rettele, and 
Sister Estelle Dahm. 


Fifteen Sisters are at Creighton University: Sister Macrina Straub, 
Sister Fabiola Burns, Sister Suzanne Schmelzle, Sister DeChantal Erpeld- 
ing, Sister Leon Immenschuh, Sister Mary Harold Smith, Sister Baptista 
Feldman, Sister Jeremy Dempsey, Sister Devota Klamet, Sister Rosalia 
Marnett, Sister Wilfreda Wankum, Sister Eunice Roeder, Sister Sienna 
Rohlfer, Sister Brendan Fry, and Sister Dionysia Sullivan. 


Special teaching assignments take two Sisters into other Benedictine 
communities for the summer. Sister Pierre Cavanaugh has returned to 
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St. Joseph’s Convent, Tulsa, Oklahoma, where she is teaching English, 
and Sister Hildegarde Marshall is teaching French for the Sisters of St. 
Gertrude’s Convent, Ridgely, Maryland. Sister DePazzi Mispagel is 
teaching art at Briar Cliff College, Sioux City, lowa, while Sister Immacula- 
ta Kramer is studying library science there. 


OBITUARIES 


Sister Ameliana Bielman, O.S.B., died at the age of seventy-eight on 
January 14. She had been ill for several years. Clara Anna Bielman was 
born July 13, 1883, at Savannah, Missouri. She entered the novitiate 
June 21, 1911, and was clothed in the habit December 27 of that year. 
Sister Ameliana made profession on January 1, 1913 and 1916, and had 
the privilege of the Consecration of Virgins May 9, 1954. Before her re- 
tirement, she had been missioned at schools in Kansas City, Seneca, and 
Mercier, Kansas, as well as in Montrose, Monroe City, and Kansas City, 
Missouri. Among the members of her family who survive her is a religious 
sister, Sister Mary Luca, O.S.B., of the Benedictine Convent of Perpetual 
Adoration, Clyde, Missouri. Another sister, Sister Perpetua of the Clyde 
community, preceded her in death. 


Sister Virginia Kuckelman, O.S.B., died at the age of fifty-six on Febru- 
ary 17. She was stricken by a heart ailment while missioned as superior 
at Steinauer, Nebraska. Caroline Kuckelman was born March 6, 1904, 
at Seneca, Kansas. She entered the novitiate June 19, 1920, and was 
clothed in the habit December 27 of that year. Sister Virginia made pro- 
fession on January 1, 1922 and 1925, and had the privilege of Consecration 
of Virgins on July 4, 1954. At least half of her teaching career as a Bene- 
dictine was spent in the archdiocese of Kansas City in Kansas: Shawnee, 
Flush, Eudora, Baileyville, Kelly, and Atchison. Other assignments took 
her to Missouri, Colorado, Iowa, and Nebraska. Her brother, the Reverend 
Germain Kuckelman, O.S.B., was celebrant of her funeral Mass. 


Sister Mary Nicholas Felten, O.S.B., died at the age of thirty-two on 
May 25. She was a patient in the Del Norte Hospital at the time of her 
death, having been missioned at Antonito, Colorado, for the past two years. 
Theresa Felten was born December 10, 1929, in Roy, New Mexico. She 
entered the novitiate June 13, 1950, and was clothed in the habit on De- 
cember 17, of that year. She made profession on January 1, 1952 and 1955. 
She had been a student at Mount St. Scholastica College before entering 
the community. In her brief career as a Benedictine teacher, Sister Mary 
Nicholas had served in the schools of Atchison and Lenexa, Kansas; At- 
kinson, Nebraska; Walsenburg and Antonito, Colorado, 
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BRINGING THE MASS TO THE PEOPLE. H. A. Reinhold. Baltimore: 
Helicon Press, 1960. Pp. 114. $2.95. 


For those acquainted with the American liturgical apostolate during 
any period since its inception, neither Father H. A. Reinhold. nor one of 
his more recent books, Bringing the Mass to the People, needs any intro- 
duction. His theological and historical knowledge of the liturgy as well 
as years of pastoral effort in restoring the realization of the supernatural 
reality of communal worship are sufficient recommendation for any of his 
works, 

The title of this small volume may tend at first glance to mislead the 
reader; it is not concerned with presentation of a technique whereby an 
individual pastor might effectively foster participation at Mass, but it 
is rather the presentation of a possible program of the universal pastor 
of Catholics, the Holy See, for the restoration of the meaningfulness of the 
sacred rites with which the Church has surrounded the Memorial of the 
Lord throughout the centuries. To understand the author’s purpose in 
drawing up a revised Mass liturgy, one must recall the promise of Pope 
John XXIII, when promulgating the recent rubrical reform, that general 
principles of liturgical reform will be dealt with during the forthcoming 
Ecumenical Council. With this high degree of surety in mind, Father 
Reinhold has set about his task of preparing others to receive such a re- 
formation with an understanding which transcends the merely rubrical 
and superficial. 

While the envisaged Mass ritual is simply the personal effort of the 
author, it is not unlikely that it mirrors many changes which will be effect- 
ed in the Mass in the future since, as pointed out in the Orientation, it 
is based upon modern-day liturgical studies, the vota of principal congresses 
of pastoral liturgy, and the guiding principles used in already effected re- 
forms. 

Eschewing the problem of language, the proposal attempts to foster 
true communal worship through the revitalization of the basic ritual struc- 
ture of the Mass; that is, through the revival of the distribution of func- 
tions between priest and ministers, choir and people, and through the 
pruning of accretions, whether they be prayers or actions, which tend to 
obscure the primary symbolism of actions and the purpose of the various 
parts of the Mass. 

Separate chapters are devoted to the Fore Mass, the Eucharistic Pray- 
er with the accompanying Offertory, the Communion Rite, with due 
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attention being given to the distinction between the Entrance Rite and 
the Scripture Service in the consideration of the Fore Mass. The suggest- 
ed reforms are then presented in a sample Mass followed by three appen- 
dices dealing with the results of the principal congresses of pastoral liturgy 
(Ste. Odile, Maria Laach, and Lugano), the problem of the relation be- 
tween Offertory and Canon, and the explanation of the texts used in the 
sample Mass. 


Although the proposed revival aims at exposing the basic Roman struc- 
ture of the Mass at the expense of not a few elements of Gallican and medi- 
eval origins, the author is motivated (as is the Holy See) by reasons of 
a pastoral, not archaeological nature. A rather striking example of a judi- 
cious fusion of the two main sources of the Roman rite which can be made 
meaningful to the person of the twentieth century can be seen in the Entry 
Rite. The Roman Introit Procession and the Gallican Asperges are no 
longer superimposed but combined, and the procession begins at the 
baptistry in the rear of the Church rather than in a sacristy to the side 
of the altar. Such modification, if properly performed and adequately 
explained, would certainly be an effective means of expression of the super- 
natural character of the assembly of baptized Christians who have gather- 
ed to worship. 


The meaning of the Reading Service as a time for the reverent hear- 
ing of the Word of God is adequately expressed through the restoration 
of a reading to the people by the proper minister. Through the reduction 
of the prayers at the Offertory, the Canon reassumes its rightful place of 
honor as the prayer of sacrificial offering and the preparatory character 
of the Offertory is shown by a modified Offertory procession or communal 
preparation of the gifts. 


From the point of view of the laity the most noticeable changes in 
the Canon could be the recitation of the same in an audible voice and the 
suppression of the elevation at the time of the Consecration. While pre- 
senting a well-reasoned argument for the elimination of this venerable 
practice of Adoration of the Real Presence at this point in order to bring 
out the character of the sacrificial offering of the Church, the author as- 
sumes that this suggestion enjoys a much lower degree of probability than 
the others. Judging from the place which the elevation at the Consecra- 
tion occupies in the present-day piety, such a suggestion would cause no 
little debate in the prudential realm. 


This small volume achieves its primary purpose quite effectively: name- 
ly, to acquaint the reader with highly probable reforms in the Mass and 
the reasons for them. Through its lucid and succinct presentation of the 
fruits of the best in doctrinal and historical study of the liturgy, it is well 
suited to its other purpose as an introduction to the liturgy for those who 
have heretofore misunderstood it. 


No less important is the introduction by Msgr. Frederick McManus, 
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president of the American Liturgical Conference and consultor for the 
Liturgical Commission in preparation for the Ecumenical Council. 

This book, then, can be recommended to priest, religious, and laity 
alike as a dignified presentation as to what shape the promises of the Holy 
Father may take. Still more important, it should serve to dispel among 
many the notion that people’s participation in the Mass is a “pastoral 
gimmick”’; it is rather, to use the words of Msgr. Charles Davis in Liturgy 
and Doctrine, their introduction to the “function of expressing visibly in 
a communal celebration the Church as the one Body of Christ and the 
chosen People of God.” 


Rev. Denis Meade, 0.8.B. 


LITURGY AND DOCTRINE. Charles Davis. New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1960. Pp. 123. $2.50. 


This slim volume is an excellent brief exposition of important phases 
of Christian Doctrine which have not played the significant role in the 
contemporary Christian mentality their importance warrants, but are be- 
ing brought back into prominence in the current theological revival, especi- 
ally as a result of the “liturgical renewal.” The author continually 
emphasizes the mutual interaction of this doctrinal renewal and the litur- 
gy: a true “liturgical renewal” (with the deepening of Christian life the 
liturgy can and should effect) is possible only when these doctrines again 
become prominent in the Christian mentality, and conversely, the liturgy 
is the most effective means for restoring these doctrines to their deserved 
prominence. 

An introductory chapter traces the historical development of the cur- 
rent “liturgical renewal,” and the rest of the chapters are devoted to brief 
expositions emphasizing the importance of a more profound consciousness 
of Christ’s resurrection and glorified humanity, the history of salvation 
(biblical), the mystery of the Church, the sacraments as “mysteries” (Odo 
Casel’s approach), and the eschatological dimension of Christian life. 

Anyone who is at all in touch with contemporary theological literature 
will realize what a vast amount of material has been so admirably con- 
densed into these few short chapters, much of which, to this reviewer’s 
knowledge, is not otherwise readily available in the English language. 
It is a book that should be read by every priest, seminarian, and educated 
layman, though the latter may find several passages difficult reading. In 
these pages will be found fresh and inspirational perspectives revealing 
the profound riches of Christian life. If it receives the wide circulation 
it justly deserves, this book should contribute much toward dispelling 
the appalling ignorance and opposition which the contemporary “liturgical 
renewal” frequently encounters. 


Rev. Mark Bauman, O.S.B. 
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NEW TESTAMENT READING GUIDE. Collegeville: The Liturgical Press, 
1960. The introductory pamphlet and those on the gospels were re- 
viewed in the preceding issue of the Review. The rest follow. 


The Acts of the Apostles, by Neal Flanagan, O.S.M. A very brief intro- 
duction — perhaps too brief: two pages plus a page and a half of outline 
of the contents — devoted mainly to pointing out the theme of the Acts, 
is given. More information concerning the broad historical perspectives 
of Acts with some analysis of its literary qualities could have been included. 

The commentary itself consists of extensive paraphrasing, departing 
little from the information already contained in the text of the Acts. 
At times whole sentences from the text are repeated as quotations on the 
same page for reasons that this reviewer has not been able to determine. 


Introduction to the Pauline Epistles; I & Il Thessalonians, by Bruce 
Vawter, C.M. There is an unbelievable wealth of material concentrated 
in this pamphlet. It begins with a concise but complete and energetic 
life of St. Paul. One of the pleasant surprises was a short treatment of 
the true nature and inspiration of the sect of the Pharisees, so necessary 
to an understanding of St. Paul’s background but so often neglected or 
treated only superficially. There is, however, a discrepancy between the 
route of the third missionary journey of Paul as shown on the map on 
the cover, which has Paul going through “north” Galatia, and the intro- 
duction, which states that the journey “quite likely included ... Derbe, 
Lystra, etc.” which are, of course, in “south” Galatia. 

An excellent literary, historical, and doctrinal evaluation of the letters 
of St. Paul follows, giving briefly but very adequately the background 
specifically for the present two epistles, an outline of their content, and a 
solid critical analysis, complete yet not wearisome, scholarly yet not too 
technical for the understanding of an interested layman. 

The commentary is illuminating. One could wish, however, that there 
were a more general use of the kind of spiritual commentary given on the 
sections dealing with the second coming of Christ. Finally, it is refresh- 
ing to encounter in this pamphlet a good, clear, forceful English. 


The Epistles to the Galatians and to the Romans, by Barnabas Ahern, C.P. 
There is the usual introduction giving the historical perspectives to the 
two epistles and a critical analysis that would be of interest to the well- 
informed layman. Especially effective is an outline of the doctrinal 
movements within the two epistles. The commentary shows a deep in- 
sight into the message of St. Paul, which is the kind of quality we have 
come to associate with the work of Father Ahern in this area. Even a 
paraphrase, when he does make use of it, adds something to the under- 
standing of a passage. 


First Corinthians; Second Corinthians, by Claude J. Peifer,O.S.B. Be- 
ginning with a description of the cultural and religious state of the city 
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of Corinth when St. Paul reached there, the introduction continues with 
the circumstances surrounding the composition of the epistles, an outline 
of their content, and an analysis of their message. The last-named points 
are given separately for each epistle and are a well-balanced presentation 
of the known facts and the problems which surround them. The com- 
mentary suffers from the same malady as some of the others, namely, 
that it is for the most part a paraphrase of the text of the epistles. A 
paraphrase is helpful at times to clarify an involved passage, but it is 
hard to see what purpose is served by a general use of the technique. 


St. Paul’s Epistles to the Philippians, Ephesians, Colossians, Philemon, 
by Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J. The introduction crystallizes the stages of 
development of Paul’s thought, in which the position and the doctrine 
of the Captivity epistles are strikingly brought out. There is then a short 
introduction to each epistle, containing the usual information of back- 
ground, date and place of composition. The author finds very alluring 
the opinion which holds that Philippians was written during an imprison- 
ment in Ephesus instead of the traditionally accepted view of the Roman 
captivity. ‘The commentary is informative and has in addition a warmth, 
a deftness of touch and a personal insight that make it unique in the series. 


The Pastoral Epistles: I Timothy, Titus, II Timothy, by Robert T. 
Siebeneck, C.PP.S. The introduction contains a good treatment of the 
question of the authenticity of these epistles, with a special emphasis on 
the hierarchy of the Church. The commentary is an exposition that is 
emphatically an aid to a deeper understanding of the epistles. A fine 
balance is struck between positive information and spiritual interpreta- 
tion in which some keen insights are given into the Christian life and 
ministry. 


The Epistle to the Hebrews, by John F. McConnell, M.M. An excellent 
discussion of the problem of authorship is given in the introduction, to- 
gether with an analysis of the doctrine contained in the epistle. The com- 
mentary is informative but seems rather heavy and at times strained. 
Although it is not too technical, it may be said to labor under a scientific 
and professional style of presentation. 


The Epistles of Saints James, Jude, Peter, by Eugene H. Maly. Ques- 
tions of authenticity and date of composition are treated concisely but 
satisfactorily and the doubtful points are presented with clarity. The 
commentary contains some valuable information but much of it is also 
a paraphrase of the text. 

This undertaking is a first attempt at making available to the well- 
informed Catholic layman the results of the latest scholarly work on the 
New Testament. In this respect it is a milestone. As in the case with 
all first attempts, the performance is uneven. Some fine work has come 
to the fore, giving promise of greater things for the future. On the other 
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hand, some of the effort reveals an uneasiness and a self-consciousness that 
loses sight of the main object of the effort. A certain timidity which pre- 
vents the commentator from involving his own personal, dynamic grasp 
of the message and commitment to it, without which interpretation is re- 
duced to hollow information and shallow paraphrase, was also a pitfall. 
Presenting the Christian message in such a way that it becomes a power 
unto Faith is of the essence of good interpretation. Only when we share 
our personal commitment to the message with those for whom we expound 
it, is it given to us and to them in its fulness. But even with such defects 
as it has, the undertaking is a success. A point of departure has been 
established for the next effort. The critical positions taken in this review 
were given in this spirit. All in all, the collaborators are to be congratulat- 
ed upon the accomplishment of a worthwhile project. 


Rev. Arnold Tkacik, O.S.B. 


WITNESS TO GOD. Leonard Johnston. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1960. 
Pp. xi, 174. $3.50. 


Witness to God, a book presented “as a unity, the same sort of unity 
as the Bible itself,”’ (p. x) is in a way also a witness to God. For in it, 
the author has concentrated on the reality of God’s chosen heroes, on 
the fact of God’s chosen nation, and on the place both the heroes and 
the nation have in our understanding of the Bible. Father Johnston in- 
sists at the beginning of his book that the Bible is not merely a tale of 
old times, a set of biographies, or a history, but he does show how each 
of these —old story, great man, and past event — is woven into the 
reality of God’s word to men. 

The book covers a great deal of time, ranging from the creation of 
Adam and Eve through the call of Abraham to the Law of Moses, con- 
tinuing from the strange appearance of Melchisedech to the time of David 
and into the great Prophets, and concluding with some thoughts on the 
Evangelists, climaxing with the beautiful chapter on Christ Himself, “the 
Witness Faithful and True.” 

Because there is so much in so little space, Witness to God requires 
thoughtful reading, careful thinking over what one has read, and some 
realization that much has been condensed which with more time and space 
could be handled more thoroughly. But the book is not meant to be the 
last word on the Bible; it is meant to be only one of the many words about 
it. Written for both the Scripture scholar and for the student, for the 
lover of fact and for the lover of the story, this book gives to its readers 
according to how much knowledge of Scripture the reader brings to it. 
Certainly for the teacher who has not had years of theological or Scriptural 
training, Witness to God is of great help in understanding what needs to 
be taught about the Bible. ; 
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Although each of the chapters has its own value, it seems to this re- 
viewer that some of the finest passages in the book are in the chapter on 
Our Father Abraham, the man freely chosen who freely followed; in the 
section on the Prophet Isaias where Father Johnston speaks eloquently 
not only of the man Isaias but even more so of his own concept of history. 
It is there that we find these words: “The pagan view of the world is cyclic 
... but the God of Israel is not implicated in the world; he intervenes, 
and his intervention is an irruption from outside. He makes history” 
(p. 109). And in his study of John the Baptist, the author places that last 
of the Prophets “in the waters of the Jordan, John and our Lord, standing 
side by side, ... the Old Testament confronting the New and giving way 
before it” (p. 135). It is in such a passage that one realizes most fully 
how the book is progressing from the ancient past of the Old Testament 
to the more recent past of the New Testament where the Witness con- 
tinues to draw all things to Himself. 


Sister Scholastica Schuster, O.S.B. 


GOLDEN TAPESTRIES. By Sister M. Gregory Kaumans, of the Order of 
St. Ursula. New York: St. Paul Publications, 1960. Pp. 247. $3.00. 


When Sister Mary Gregory could find “no book length life of St. 
Frances of Rome in English, she decided to write one.” Using the writ- 
ings of two seventeenth century Jesuits, Ursinus and Fulgate, and the 
Italian biography by Father Mattiotti, together with the Life of Saint 
Frances of Rome by Lady Fullerton, the author tried to capture and re- 
produce the devotion to the saint which was instilled in her by her grand- 
mother’s translation from the German by George Ott. 


With the brief sidelights here and there of the history and culture of 
Italy in the fourteenth century, the reader is invited within the family 
circle of Paul and Jacobella Buzza, the prosperous and devout parents of 
Frances Buzza. As time moves on, one realizes the devastating inroads 
on the family life made by the Great Schism, when three claimants to the 
papal throne left the Catholic world in dismay as to the true Vicar of 
Christ. 

Frances Buzza matured through her lovely girlhood amid prosperity, 
a congenial home life, a proud admiration for her stately father, and a 
hidden imitation of her devout mother. From both she learned kindness 
and consideration for their many servants and for the poor. Deep in her 
heart was a yearning to become a contemplative nun. But her parents, 
following the usual custom, had chosen a worthy young man to be her 
husband. Her father insisted that in in such troubled times life in a 
religious community was too uncertain. After a great inward struggle, 
Frances accepted as her husband Lawrence Ponziani. 
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The author gives many pictures of the charity, joy, and peace which 
permeated the Ponziani household as Frances took over the management 
of so large a group of persons. She had to suffer from jealousy and cri- 
ticism of the penances she tried to conceal. But her husband made it 
known quickly that no one was to interfere with his wife’s spiritual life. 

The biography shows clearly that once Frances consented to become 
a wife, God’s will would be her daily guide. Six children were born to 
her and her husband, but the first three died almost at once, living only 
to be baptized. The next three were to live to suffer with her when the 
followers of Ladislaus of Naples emptied the palatial Ponziani home of 
all its treasures and demanded the eldest boy as a hostage because Lawrence 
had escaped them. The succeeding short chapters show how the lonely 
seven years, when Lawrence was not known to be living or dead, were filled 
with many miracles following the placing of her hand on the sick and dying. 

When her husband returned, he suggested that they live continently 
so she could continue her many acts of charity. But he begged her not 
to leave him. Then she founded the Order of the Oblates of Mary which 
she herself joined after his death. Before her death she explained to her 
confessor that the guardian angel was completing the tapestry: one silken 
cord for her virtuous girlhood; one of spun gold, her wifehood; a third of 
bright material for her years as an Oblate. Thus she became the model 
and patron for the three vocations. Golden Tapestries makes good reading 


for young people. 
Sister Romana Farrell, O.8.B. 


CONFRATERNITY TEACHER’S GUIDE. Joseph B. Collins, S.S. Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1960. Pp. 458. $2.95. 


A comprehensive, up-to-the-minute textbook for use in training cate- 
chists for the Archconfraternity of Christian Doctrine apostolate is Father 
Collins’ latest publication. Both teacher trainers and catechists will find 
a complete compendium of historical materials, sound methods, and help- 
ful references for this all-important field of the lay apostolate. 

In the preface Father Collins clarifies the place of kerygmatic renewal 
or synthesis in the teaching of religion. He explains that kerygmatic 
synthesis is not a method, for it is concerned more with what than with 
how toteach. The kerygma, or message, he says, was the first announce- 
ment of Christ’s teaching to unbelievers by the apostles, and the keryg- 
matic synthesis selects from the material of Christian doctrine and makes 
it not only Christocentric but also God-centered. The history of salva- 
tion begins with Adam, comes to its focal point with Christ, and continues 
to our own time. Hence the teaching of religion should include the study 
of the Bible, both the Old Testament and the New Testament, Church 
History, and the Liturgy. 
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The book is divided into two parts: the elementary school of religion 
and the high school of religion. Subtitles include: organization and plan- 
ning, integrated activity method, teacher-centered techniques, pupil-cen- 
tered techniques, and special catechetics, with a stress on First Confession 
and First Communion, the Mass, and Confirmation, the sacrament of the 
lay apostolate. 

Confraternity Teacher's Guide is a welcome addition to the catechist’s 
book shelf, and a valuable starr for the teacher of Catechism. 


Sister Ethelburg Leuschen, O.S.B. 


ENCOUNTERS WITH SILENCE. by Karl Rahner, S.J. Translated by James 
M. ayeen S.J., Westminster, Maryland: The Newman Press, 1960. 
Pp. 87. 


Encounters with Silence by Karl Rahner, Professor of Dogmatic Theol- 
ogy at the University of Innsbruck in Austria, is a pensive book reminding 
the reader of the Exercises of Saint Ignatius and the Confessions of Saint 
Augustine. Father Rahner in ten provocative meditations describes the 
soul’s encounter with God in prayer. 

The consideration of each topic follows a somewhat regular plan: the 
soul seeks the answer to a series of negative and discouraging questions 
which lead to a series of more optimistic ones that finally resolve into a 
conclusion that is positive. Through prayer the soul finds strength to 
face life again even though it may not meet it with ecstatic joy. 

The author admits that prayer is difficult; law, harsh; and routine, 
deadly. Meditating on his vocation as a priest, he confesses the anguish 
experienced in bringing the knowledge and love of God to men who polite- 
ly but with determined maneuvering keep him at a distance. 

Some readers may find the facing of reality in Encounters with Silence 
difficult. The reader who is not intimidated by truth may find some 
excellent passages to consider. For example, on forgetting, the author says: 

O God, it’s good to forget. In fact, the best part of most of the 
things I once knew is precisely the fact that they could be forgotten. 
Without protest they have sunk gently and peacefully out of sight. 


And thus they have enabled me literally to see through them in all 
their inner poverty and ultimate insignificance (p. 28). 


In meditating on the “God of Law” Father Rahner observes: 


How often have I found out that we grow to maturity not by doing 
what we like, but by doing what we should? How true it is that 
not every should is a compulsion, and not every /ke is high morality 
and true freedom. Conscious willing is found even in infants, but 
consciously accepted obligation is the sign of a mature man (p. 39). 


Encounters with Silence is a book for the strong. 


Sister Agnes Haganey, O.S.B. 
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THE CRISIS OF WESTERN EDUCATION. By Christopher Dawson. With 
Specific Programs for the Study of Christian Culture by John J. Mul- 
loy. Sheed and Ward: New York, 1961. Pp. 246. $3.95. 


That Christopher Dawson is a man of his times can hardly be disputed. 
In coming to the United States he has brought not only his deep sense of 
Europe’s historical destiny, but an urgent sense of America’s mission. 
And through all his thought can be traced the timeless faith in God’s 
purpose in history that marks him as a Catholic philosopher. None of 
these aspects is lacking in The Crisis of Western Education, published early 
this year. 

The reader does not look for a new thesis in this latest book, for he 
knows that Dawson has been ringing the changes on the Christian Culture 
theme from the beginning. In fact, his Christian Culture thesis becomes 
increasingly significant as he examines it in the light of what he calls the 
crisis of Western education. He not only offers it as a solution to the 
problems facing the West, but he includes in an appendix to his book the 
description of several educational programs based upon it which are already 
in operation. Dawson has never been content to chronicle; he has a strong 
desire to shape history, and he challenges the Catholic educator to realize 
this in fact. His book reveals an urgency that is shared by many thought- 
ful men who would save the West from cultural self-destruction. 


It is in the last chapter of this slight book that he makes the stirring 
appeal to Western man that best reveals the urgency he would somehow 
transmit to his reader. Fully aware of the inroads of secularism and the 
long road back to an integral Christian humanism, he can still keep faith 
with the power of the Christian educator to “fill the spiritual vacuum” 
that threatens the existence of Western culture: 


But in spite of all this, he is the one man who is in a position to bridge 
the gulf between the private world of religious faith and spiritual 
values and the public world of technology, scientific positivism, and 
social comformism. So long as the Christian tradition of higher edu- 
cation still exists, the victory of secularism even in a modern tech- 
nological society is not complete. There is still a voice to bear wit- 
ness to the existence of the forgotten world of spiritual reality in 
which man has his true being (p. 204). 


Just when the Western world is most threatened, it is heartening to 
read this bold challenge from the pen of a man who knows so well its weak- 
ness and its strength. It is especially a challenge to the American Cath- 
olic college, which Mr. Dawson singles out for its peculiarly apt moment 
in history. If Dawson sees the loss of an understanding of its Christian 
roots as the tragedy of Western culture, he sees with equal clarity the need 
of an educational force to stem the tide of secularism if the West is to be 
spared annihilation. In the United States he believes that this force can 
be found in Catholic higher education: 
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For the Catholic colleges stand alone — or almost alone — as the 
representatives of the age-long tradition of Christian education in 
the United States (p. 99). 


Typically, Christopher Dawson does not wish his message to be identi- 
fied with any given program, no matter how successful. He is more con- 
cerned that its truth be revealed and that its meaning be grasped as broad- 
ly as possible. “If the college or university can only inspire its students 
with a sense of value of this inheritance and a desire to know more about 
it, it will have taken the first and most essential step” (p. 137). 

Whether or not the reader agrees with the application of the author’s 
principal thesis, that the study of Christian Culture be made the specific 
for the Catholic college curriculum, he comes away from a first reading of 
The Crisis of Western Education sharing Dawson’s concern that the West 
save its Christian soul by somehow recovering that spiritual principle that 
gave it life from the beginning — that it return to Christian faith and 
spiritual values through an understanding of its own Christian culture. 
He is also acutely aware that Christopher Dawson’s sure sense of history 
was never meant to rest in dusty archives, as this great Christian thinker 
emphasizes the sociological character of cultural history, even its theo- 
logical implications as Incarnation history. 

Christian witness is the effect of Christian culture, and Dawson is in- 
creasingly aware of the mission of the Christian in the world. He is no 
antiquarian when he writes of Christian Culture; he is not dedicated to 
the great Christian centuries of the past. He writes of contemporary 
Christian culture as the greatest need of the West and of the world. 


Sister Imogene Baker, O.S.B. 














